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iS Tr rue © Jowels tho! Beter e, 
ſmall, are infinitely prefer.“ 4 
able to Falſe ones of the 
largeſt Size; I flatter my felt 
this little Book may find room W 
Cloſet of a Lady, whoſe Conduct, in 2 on ; 
ory Stage of Life, proves, that wo] 2 
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DEDICATION. . 


ſpite of all her ſhining Qualities, ſhe: 


eſteems Virtue as the only real Trea- 


Ir, according to ſome Thiloſophers, 


there be an intellectual Communicati- 


On between Souls, while confin d to 


Bodies, all, who read the follow ing 


Pages, will belieye, That of the ori- 


ginal Author. held the moſt perfect In · 


telligence with your Ladyſhip's; or 
that, being aequainted with a Character 
ſo Nobly uncommon, ſhe form'd her 


Rules from your Example. 


Ho wide a Field is here for Pane- 
=» 2 J how inviting the Subject! 


nce the Praiſes of the moſt laviſn Ge- 


nius might ſtill be augmented, without 
incurring the Cenfure of Flattery. 
What Cauſe therefore ihou'd I not have 


to repine at my own Inability, had I 
not this Conſolation, that a Mind, 
ſuch as your Ladyſbip's, is ever better 
plweas' d with: deſerving Encomiums, 
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DEDICATION: »v 
BESIůVůUES, Were I but to touch 7 

even on the meaneſt of your Ladyj- 

ſhip's Perfections, how would it alarm 

that Modeſty, which adds freſh; Lu- 

ſtre to your other Virtues? Shou'd I 

deſcribe you in your Mourning Receſs 

from publick View, while ſo many of 

our Sex and Quality are at their Toi- 

ets, giving Laws in the important Em- 

pire of Dreſs, and torturing Invention 

for ſome new Mode, your Laayſbip is 

imploy'd in Acts of Piety, of Gene- 

roſity and Wiſdom; in the Service of 

Heaven firſt, and after, in the Exer- . 3 

ciſe of Bounty and Goodnels to thole, 

who cannot feel the Frowns of For- 


tune, when fayour'd with your Lady 
ſhip's Smiles. 3 


PERMIT me however, I beſeech 
your Ladyſbip ! to thank that Sweet 
neſs of Diſpoſition, which emboldens _ -- 
me to lay this Tranſlation at your Feet, 
and to wiſh, for the general Good f 
Mankind, that the Readers of this lit 

tle Work may reflect how beautiful 
the Precepts, contain'd in it, appear 
in your Ladyſhip's Example, and be 
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vi DEDICATION. © 
inſpir'd with a Deſire to imitate, as 
well as to admire your Virtues; which: 


will abundantly gratify the Ambition: h 
of him, 18 is. 


IW ith i 0 ml e Duty. and: 
ion, 


4 MADA M. 
. our Ladyſhip's . 
Moft Obedient, 


N Humble, and 


Moſt F atthfully 
Devored Servant, 


WILLIAM HArchzT. 
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f Tr anſlators P reface. 


Nas fo much propoſſeſid in Favour: of, * 
Lord Hallitax's 5 Advice to his Daugh- 
ter, that I dont think it tinent to ace 

quaint my Readers, that when a Friend of mine, 

who lately came from Paris, fir ſt recommended 
the Original of the following Sheets to my Tan- 

ation, 1 ſcarce thought it worth the trouble of 


peruſing, much leſs of undertaking what be f 


 feem'd ſo frenuouſly to urge, on account of its. 
being juſt then publiſh'd, and of the general Re- 
ception it met with in has ES 


 Toſome,. I. muſt own, this would FW berna 
very prevailing Motive to'engage in the Perfor - 
mance, yet ſtill, {only felt a bare Complaiſance, , 
in giving into bis euamining it. Ac- 
cordingly, I went thro ' with?; and ſure ! ne- 
ver Expectation was more agreeably K 
WS. The Stile has althe Proc 7 the La- 


dies, 


viii Tranſlator's Preface: 
. ties, without wanting the Solidity of fine Mo- 
. ral. [She has taken ſuch an artful, yet natural 
Method of. ftealing intothe Hearts of her No- 
ble Pupils, as can't fail to effett thoſe, not [0 
nearly concern'd. In fine, her Sentiments are 
lofty, full of Fire, and carry a pleaſing Variety 
with them: ds. A 5 


II have injur d ber, therefore, by Private 

' - Prepoſſeſſion, I'm not aſham'd to make a Pub- 

lick Reparation ; and if I have injur'd her in 

Senſe, I hope to be forgiven, by acknowledging | 

my Defitiency, and declaring it is not owing 10 
my want of Care. 


. Thave nothing more to add, than that I bear- 
_ tily wwiſh every one, who reads this Work, may 
reap the ſame Pleaſure and Improvement I did, 
in putting it into an Engliſh Dre; and then, 
indeed, 7he little Labour I have taken, will be. 
mare than recompenced. 


dy of 7 5 
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HAT Care loever we. take... 
in the Education of Chi? 
dren, ſtill there ſeems ſome⸗- | 
thing wanting to their Im- 
provement: To render our 

: Aim ſucceſstul, we che 
provide for them excellent Governors but 


| 2 * how: difficult 1 Is ſuch a Choice? * 


* 
* 
* 


* 


les — 
© Ces can ſcarce procure and preſerve them. 
Where ſhall we find Men, endow'd with--.. 
Qualities worthy of conducting their Fel- 
low - Creatures? Vet, if we conſider, the 
firſt. Years of Life are precious, as they | 


promiſe the Merit of the Future. 


T wic in our Lives, Sincerity ap- 
in its moſt amiable Colours: In Tout, 
r our Iaſtruction; in Oid- Age for our Con- 
ſolatian. But when abandon'd to our Paſ- 
ſions, the Remonſtrances of true Reaſon 
ERS. :- © -: END 


T no* two celebrated “ Perſons have, hi- 
therto, had an Eye over your Education, 
out of Regard to me fa being yo, br to 
follow the common Methods of ſtudying 

in Colleges, they have been more ſollicitous 
do cultivate your Knowledge of the Sci- 
ences, than to make you acquainted with 


the World, and the Cuſtoms of it. 
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Father Bohaurs, and Father Cheminais. 


* S * Hh 
ſels of a Friend, proceeding immediately 
trom the Heart. - 91.7 DIGVE OF | 
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As you are now coming into the World, 
you probably propoſe to your ſelf ſome par- 
ticular Object; you have too 3 | 
| Senſe to wiſh to live at random) 57 you 
can aſpire after nothing more worthy than 
Glory : but then we ought well to know, 
what is meant by the Word Glory, and 
what Idea you conceive of it. 1 


Tu ER are ſeveral forts of Glory: Each 

Profeſſion has its own. In your's my Son, 

we call that Glory, which is the Conle- 

quence of Valour. Tis this, that makes 
the Hero, and is the moſt ſhining of all o: 
thers; true marks of Honour and Recom- 
pences are attach'd to it; Fame ſeems to 
peak of nothing elſe, and when once you 
have acquir'd a certain Degree of Repu - 
tation in that, your Actions become im; 

mortal. All the World have to place 
the Military Virtues in the firſt Rank, and 
were certainly in the right of it; for tho! 
they coſt us dear in the Acquiſition, there 
are many ways which more than compen- 
ſate the Pains. a 


3 ht. A * mt. 
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neither 


„% A Dcr 


SoM E embrace the Profeſſion of Arms, 


to avoid the Shame of having degenerated 
from their Anceſtors; others take it up, 
thro' inclination, as well as Duty. The firſt 


ſeldom make any great Progreſs; they con- 
tent themſelves to have paid their Debt, and 
ſtop there. The others, ſuſtain'd by Am- 


bition, march with Giant's Steps in the 
Road of Glory. The one has Fortune for 


his Object, the other Advancement and Im- 
mortality. Thoſe, limited by Fortune, are 
commonly of a limited Deſert. No Man, 
who aſpires not after a great Name, is ever 


capable of executing a great Action. Thoſe, 


who march with an Indifference, endure all 
the F 2 wo of their Profeſſion, and acquire 
Jonour nor Recompence for it. 


Ix we had a due Senſe of our Intereſt, 
wee ſhou'd neglect Fortune, and in all Pro- 
feſſions, have Glory for our Object. When 

you are Maſter of 1 Merit, ſu- 

| 1 


rior. Glory will never fail being attended 
y Fertune. We cannot, therefore, have i 
Promotion too much at Heart, nor ſupport 


Our Deſires of : it, with Hopes too flattering. 2 


Ir muſt be a great ObjeF, that can create 
any great Motion in the Soul. How ardent, | 
how lively ſoever your Love of Glory is, 
without that, you'll come far ſhort of it; 


tho you reach but halt way. 


NoTHING 1s more E to a 


young Man, than a certain Modeſty, whieh 


makes him think he is incapable ot diſchar- 


ging any important Enterprize. Such a 
1thd 


ence is a Languor of Soul, that pre- 


vents its ſoaring towards Glory. When 
they ſaid to Ageſilaus, that the King of Per- 


ſia was the greateſt King; Why ſhould be 


be greater than I, anſwerd he, as long as I 


am Maſter of a Sword, as well as he ? Thus, 


ſuperior Merit thinks nothing impoſlible 


to accompliſh. hy 


ForxTuN#, my Son, prepar'd you not 


A my for Glory; twas I facilitated it, by 
* 


time 
feſſion, where Experience is ſo neceſſary, 


Reputation, and anſwer'd for the Condu 


and in which your firſt ſetting out ec 15 


of your future Life. You made the Cam 
paign ot Barcelona, the moſt happy for the 
ing's Arms, but the leaſt celebrated; you 
went into Italy where all was againſt us, 
where we had Climate, Enemies, Situation 
and a thouſand Miſcarriages to combat 
with, Campaigns unſucceſsful to the King, 


are equally (515 the Subje&t; the Eaghün . 


To 2 8 0 N. : = 
yet your Attempt will be eſteem'd laudable, 8 


procuring you a Regiment, perſua- 
ded you cou'd not, too ſoon, begin a Pro- 
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144  ADVICS 

ry'd the Dead, with the Faults of the Li- 
ving; and Fame was ſilent on the Services 
of thoſe that remain'd : But be afſur'd, true 

Valour can never be conceal'd. There are 

many Eyes fix'd on you, and are as ſo ma- 
ny Witneſſes of your Worth; moreover, 
ſuch Campaigns as theſe, ſerve to inſtruct 
you the better: you have made Trial of 
your ſelf, and know pretty well what you 
are; others are not leſs ſenſible of it, and 
if your Reputation be not altogether ſo 
ſoon form' d, it is more certain, 


GREAT Reputations are not the Work 

of a Day; neither is Valour alone capable of 

compoſing an extraordinary Character: that 

but begins, the other Virtues muſt com- 
Pleat it 15 


Tux Idea of a Hero is incompatible 
with the Idea of a Man without Juſtice, 
without Probity, and without greatneſs of 
Soul. It is not ſufficient to be endow'd 
with Valour, he mult alſo be poſſeſs'd with 
Equity. All the Virtues unite to form a 
true Hero, Valour, my Son, is not to be 
acquir'd; 'tis the Gift of Nature; and one 
may have it to a very high Degree, with» i 
out being much eſteem lgd. i 
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you the Right of the Sword too far; it 
does not diſcharge you from other Di 


Toa SO N 1 


Tus major part of young Gentlemen 
believe all their Obligations fulfill'd, when 
they are in a Military Capacity, and 
that they have a kind of Privilege to be 
unjuſt, uncivil and unpolite. Aſſert not 


ries; 


Br, my Son, what others promiſe to 


be; your Models are in your own Family. 


Your Anceſtors knew how to aſſociate 


the Virtues into their own Profeſſion. 
Worthy of the Blood, whence you ſpring, 


remember it is not permitted you to be 


| moderately good: no, we ſhall not cafily 


pardon your negle& of emulating” 


glorious Examples. The Merit of your 
Predeceſſors will either heighten your Glo- 


ry, or contribute to your Shame, if you de- 


generate: they will ſet in a true Light, hoth 
Four Virtues and Defefts; „ eee 


A high ExtraQion gives leſs Honour, 
than the Reſpe& it commands; and to 
boaſt of it is rather praiſing another than 


* 


one's ſelf. 


Fou will find, my Son, all the Ways 
BY thatlead to Glory, already pointed out ro 
FE 2 Jou, 


_— 
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— 9 
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16 &A-D-V-1;CE: | 
you; conſider, a good Name, and the Re- 
ron of one's Anceſtors, are valuable 
Treaſures, They have put it in your Pow- 

er to arrive at every 1 hing; it is not enough 

to equal, you muſt likewiſe ſurpaſs them, 
till you attain thoſe Honours, which no- 
thing but a ſudden Death could have de- 


priv'd them of. | 


How much do I regret never to have 

ſeen your Grand- father. By the Character 

E have heard of him, no Man had ever 
greater Qualities, or a Talent more adapted 
to War. He acquired ſuch Eſteem and 
Authority in the Army, thar he was capa- 
ple of doing more Execution with ten thou- 
ſand Men, than others with twenty. The 
I troops he commanded, never deſpair'd of 
Victory, even when expoſed to the moſt 
imminent Danger. No body ever doubted 
the good Conſequence of Orders commit- 
ted to his Charge. The Marſhals de Gaſſi- 
on and de la Milleraye, who commanded at 
the Siege of Graveline, happening to have 
ſome Diſpute between them, divided the 
Army into two Parties, and were about to 
fall on each other, when your Grand-fta- 
ther, who was then no more than a Aunſbal 
de Camp, interpoſed, and, animated by a2 
laudable Zeal for the public Good, order- 
ed the Troops on both Sides, to 2 i 
7 : S 


the Sword in the King's Name. He for- 
bid them to acknowledge thoſe Generals 
for their Chiefs; they immediately obey'd: 
him, and the two Marſbals were obliged tod 
retire. The King, to whom this Action 
was related, often ſpoke of it with an infi- 
nite Eſteem and Praiſe. * 


H rs Fidelity was apparent in the Pari. 
Fan War, when he refuſed the Truncheon 

; of a' Marſhal ' of France, offer d him by 

Monſieur Gaſton Duke of Orleans, as a Means 
to engage him in his Party. The King be- 
ing informed of this generous Refuſal, ſent 
him the Badge of Chevalier de POrdre, with 
a Letter, that expreſs'd, he ſhould never 
torget the Proofs he had given him of his 
ſincere Attachment. e 


os his Eſtabliſhment in the Gopern- 
ment of AMeiz, (the fineſt and moſt deſired 

at that time) Cardinal De Richlies ſent the 
Orders to confirm him in it, to La Chapelle, - 
of which he was then Governor. He was 
in Bed when the Courier arriv'd; but his 
Attendants awaking him, he took the pac- 
ket without opening it, put it under his 
Pillow, and diſpoſed himſelf for Sleep a- 
r 5 
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fame Authority as Viceroys. He refuſed 


the Jews, for exem pring them from wear- 
any View of Recompence, deſpiſed Riches, 


not ſuffer him to ſee the Depth of his own 


manding Monſieur de Jurenne, who had the 


been his Maſter in the Martial Diſcipline. It 
has been publickly ſaid more than once, 


his Qualifications ſhould not be raiſed to the 


let them ever be preſent to your Ms Vir- | 
tue is ſhewn to you in a 1 high da r 


eee 


BEIN Governor of Metz, he was: 
'offer'd conſiderable Sums for the Inſtitution 
of a Parliament in that City; but he could 
never be prevailed on to give his Conſent to 
it. The Governors of that time, had the 
one hundred thouſand Livres, offer'd by. 


ing the yellow Hat. His Soul, truly ſens 
ible of Glory, without Vanity, without 


and only lov'd Virtue for Yirtue's Sake. He 
was endow'd with a Modeſty, that would 


Merit. He had had the Honour of com- 


Politeneſs to ſay, That Aonſieur ** * had 


That it was a Shame for France, a Man of 


firſt Poſts of Honour in the Field. 


BEHOL D, my Son !your Patterns, and 


and it ſhone with all its Luſtre in your Fav 
ther. I ſhall not take notice of his Military. } 
Falent, that would not become me; hut 


too much on Fortune. He liv'd a long time, 
as it were, forgotten, and ſuffer'd a Kind 


did he not ſuſtain. his Ill: treatment? 


I 

: 
| 
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| the Uſe his Majeſty was pleaſed to make of 


him, and the many important Employ: 
ments entruſted to his Management, aſks 


cCiently prove he was worthy of them. 


Tu King has otten ſaid, That he was 
one of his beſt Officers, and on whom he 
could moſt depend: Moreover, he had all 


the Virtues of Society; he knew how to 
reconcile Ambition with Moderation; and 


alpir'd after true Glory, without thinking 


of Injuſtice. During» this. unhappy Jun» 
Cure, whenever his Stars ſeem'd adverſe to 


| his Hopes, where ſome would have ſunk 


beneath the Weight, with what 5 By 
TIS 


ſtrove, . by exactly, obſerving his Duty, to 
prove that Fortune, not he, was in the 
wrong. He look'd on true Ambition to 
conſiſt more in rendering one's {elf ſuperior 
in Merit than in Dignity. . 5 a 


THERE are ſome Virtues that camot 


be acquir'd, but when under Diſgracez wwe 
, know not ourſelves, . till after this Triak . + - 
The Virtues of Proſperity, are ſoft and eaſy 
thoſe of Adverſity, difficult and ſevere, and 
require a Soul almoſt equal with Perfection, 


20 r 
to undergo them. He could ſuffer without 
being diſcouraged, becauſe he had a thou- 
ſand Remedies within himſelf; he thought 
it his indiſpenfible Obligation to continue 
in his Profeſſion, being perſuaded, that di- 


Ill latory Recompences-ought never to be a 
i ſufficient Plea for him to quit the Service of: | 


I: his King and Country. His Misfortunes-. 
Fi + - abated not his Courage; he combared with 
them, with Patience and Fortirude : And 
he alſo knew how to enjoy Proſperity, 
WHT Ling looſe to Luxury. The 
Change of Fortune made no Alteration in 
his Soul, nor in the leaſt infected his Vir- 
tue. | | | 


Wu EN he was made Governor of Lax- 
embourg, the whole Province dreaded the 
French Juriſdiction ; bur he ſoon diſſipated. 
their Fear, by letting them nor feel they had 
changed their Maſter. He had the Skill to 
rule' by Love, .and had little occaſion to - 

make uſe of Authority: He ſoſten'd the 
Homage his Dignity exacted; ſhorten'd, . 
as much as poſſible, the Diſtance between 

him and others; and by his Bounty raiſed 

His Inferiors as near as he could to himſelf, 
while he deſcended, as far as his Station 
would give leave, to meet them. He em- 
_ ploy'd not his Credit, but to do good 2 1 
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Gratifications for ſuch as were diſabled, and 
who had diſtinguiſhed» themſelves by any 


meritorious Action. How many owe their 
Fortune entirely to his Intereſt and Care !. 


 $e1.y-L ov x had but little Share in 


your Father's Advancement: He wifh'd 
for, and made uſe of it, meerly for the good 
of others. He was the Admiration of hoſe, 
who liv'd under his Government; and when. 
he died, had it been in their Power, they 


would have gladly redeemed him by their 


Blood. His excellent Qualities ſilenced the 
2 of Envy, and all the World 


. 
* 


in their Hearts, the Favours 


Corruption was moſt in Faſhion, he main- 


tain'd ſuch a Purity of Manners, that he 
ſeem'd to have a diffẽrent way of thinking 


from the reſt. of Mankind; 


Ho w punctual was he to bis Promiſe! 


He kept it 2 to his own Expence. 
ereſtedneſs : He regarded 

Riches as nothing. How great was his In- 

dulgence for the Frailties of rs | 


What Diſint 


= To 4 SON. 21 
| thoſe who ſtood in need of him. Hecould 
not ſuffer an unhappy Perſon to be where he 


' commanded z was eternally ſolliciting Pen» 
| fions for decay'd Officers; extraordinary 


the 


pla 
| King conlerr'd on him. At a time, when 


1 
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He excuſed all; look'd on their Faults as ſo 
many Misfortunes; and believ'd himſclf, 
only, oblig'd to be an honeſt Man. His 
Virtues made others live in Tranquillity. 
He had a peculiar way of promoting civil 
Society, and uniting Men: All his Per- 
fections were ſtable, becauſe they were na- 
tural. Merit acquir'd, is often uncertain; 
Bur in him, faithful to his Reaſon, virtuous 
without Aﬀectation,. and. deceiv'd neither 
Himſelf, or others. 


T Hus you ſec, my Son, the great Loſs 
we have ſuſtain d. So much Merit gave us 
the Promiſe of an extraordinary Fortune: 
Nothing is ſo apparent, as that our Hopes 
Will be gratify d under ſo juſt a Prince. Vour 

EFather has left you only his Name and his 
Examples: The one you ought to ſupport 

with Honour, and to imitate the others. I 
give you, therefore, theſe two Heads as 
Four Guide: Fask no more; nor will I quit 


* 


Jou for leſs. W 118 


i] You have more Adyantage than your- 
{4 Anceſtors, becauſe their Actions ſerve you 
:' 8 as a Model : Iam. not aſham'd to ſay, they 
Have left you no other Fortune; nor need 
ay one bluſh to own it, who has employ'd 
"il his Subſtance in the Service of his A = 


Toa S ON. _ 
„and tiv'd deteſting every thing that was 
ba iii 5h, . ee 
THERE are ſo jew great Fortunes in- 
nocent, that I can the more eaſily forgive 
. your Predeceſſors in _ you nothing. 
E I have done my belt to regulate our Affairs, 
in what is conſiſtent with Female Oecono- 
4 my, and fhall, as much as poſſible, diſ- 

: charge all the other Obligations incumbent 
on me. 'Youwill inherit by me as much as 

is needful, if you have the Misfortune to 
be without Merit; and enough, if you 

poſſeſs the Virtues I could wiſh, _ 


As I defire nothing more than to ſee you 

a perfect honeſt Man, let us examine what 

is requiſite to make you ſuch. Theſe Re» 

flections ſerye for my own Inſtruction; per» 

haps I ſhall, one day, be happy * 
change my Precepts into Examples. 


, Ha Fro 


SH E, who exhorts, ought to lead the 
way. An Ambaſſador of Pera demandzé“? 
ing of the Wife of Leonidas, why Women 
were ſo much honour'd at Lacedemonia? 
Becauſe, anſwer' d ſhe, they alone know how 

20 inſtruct Men. A Greeian Lady ſhowing 

her precious Stones to the Mother of Pho» _ 
tion, and deſiring likewiſe to ſee 2 ON 
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order'd her Children to be brought forth, 
and ſaid ; Behold my Jewels and my Orna- 
ments! * hope, my Son, one day you 
will make all my Glory. But let us return 
to the Duties of Mankind. | 


To be regular in the Obſervation of 
them, you muſt know how te live with 
your. Superiors, your Equals, your Infe- 
riors, and your own ſelf. You ought to 
gainthe Good-will of your Superiors, with- 
out too much debaſing yourſelf ; to treat 
your Equals with Friendſhip and Eſteem 3 
not to make your Inferiors feel too ſeverely 
the Weight of your Authority; and to 
preſerve a due Diſtance in your own Sta- 
8 


Aso v all other Duties, is the Wor- 
mip we owe to the Supreme Being. Reli- 
gion 1s a Commerce eſtabliſhed between 
God and Man; by the Grace of God to Man, 
and by the Adoration of Man to God. Ele- 
vated Souls conceive the higheſt Ideas of 
the Divine Eſſence, and worſhip him in a 
— re from the _— Peo- 
ple: They participate of the | 
Lee 0 directly to God. "Moral Virmein : 
in danger without Chriſtianity. I exact 

not from you a Devotion full I 


5. 


1 


P 


11 


rene ' © 


nd Su erſtition z Lonly implore you-may 


have Humility enough to ſubmit all your 
Opinions and Ideas, to, God, and that the 
Love of Regularity Ae diffuſe ĩt- 
ſelf thro' your whole 


ondu& : He will 
give you Juſtice, and Juſtice aſſures all other 
Virtues. 5 | 1 20 pron] COND _ . | 
Tu x Generality of young People, now. 
a · days, think to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
aſſuming an Air of Libertiniſm, which ren- 
ders them contemptible in the Eyes of rea- 


ſonable Perſons, and is ſo far from diſcoyer- _ 
ing a Superiority of Wit, that it rather ar- 


gues an Irregularity of Mind. No body 


ought. to meddle with Religion, but when 
it Is laudable to defend it. Nothing ren- 


ders a Man more happy, than to have a Mind 


convinced, and a Heart thoroughly affect - 
Inceq, gay 


ed: Such a Niete never fails to be 
Praiſe-warthy. Even thoſe, who are not 
happy enough to believe as they ought, ſub- 
mit themſelves to the eſtabliſhed Religion: 
They know that which is called Prejudice, 


holds a great Rank in the World, and muſt 
be reſpected. 5 r 


den 


ght to be baniſh d from ſuch an Ad- 
on as we live under. 6b 
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Tux Examples of a Sovereign are 2 
dominant: They inſtitute what he does, 
and forbid what he does not do. The De- 
fects of Princes are doubled, and their Vir- 
tues receive freſh Life by Imitation. Tho 
a Courtier's Heart be never ſo much cor- 
rupted, yet there always reigns, at Court, 

a certain Civility, that masks all his vi- 
cious Inclinations. Thrice happy are we 
therefore to be born in an Age, where 
Purity of Manners, and Reverence for 
Religion, are neceſſary Requiſites to pleaſe 
„ OS 210 TYM 


I might, my Son, inſert what you owe 
to me, among the Number of your Obli- 
gations; bur I leave every thing to your 
_ own Heart. Conſider well the Eſtate in 
which your Father left me; Thad ſacrificed 
my all to his Fortune, and loft it by his 
Death. I was left alone, and without Sup- 
port; I had no Friends, but thoſe'who pre- 
tended to be his, and I have ſince found, 
that no Friendſhip ſubſiſts beyond the 
Grave. I met with Enemies among — 

| own Family, when I was engaged againſt 
Mt powerful Perſons in a Proceſs which was to 
1% 8 5 Deciſion of my Fate; and I had on 
| for Advocates' my Juſtice and Fortitude'y 
yet I gain'd it without involving myſelf in 
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Debt, or being guilty of Baſeneſs. In ſhort, 
I made the bel 


-uſe of my bad Fortune; 
when'it. grew better, I then thought of 
yours. Afford me, therefore, the tame 
art in your Friendſhip, as I do you in my 
ittle Subſtance. IT Er 


I ſhould not be pleaſed with a forced Re- 
ſpect; I can accept only the Aﬀections of 

the Heart. Let your good Wiſhes, not 
mw Tntereſt, bring you to me. In fine, 


ou ö ine, 
be careful of your Glory, and leave the reſt 


to my Management. 


'* You know how to behave your ſelf to 


your Superiors. There is no Occaſion” for 


Precepts, as to what regards the Prince: 


You are ſprung from a Race, that ſa- 


crificed all for him. As for thoſe, n 

whom you depend, the chief 

| pleaſe. AP : $ 171 14 $54 þ 4 * S5C3&57 10 
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at. 
Merit is to 


be ſuſtain d by your Agrecableneſs. Maſters 
are like common Miftrefſes : What Servi- 


ces ſoever you have render'd them, they 


ett er] 
them. ; 
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4s there are various forts of Grandeur, 
fo they require various ſorts: of Homa- 
ges. 6 |; « 299511 4 «by Fae yh fx | 2K 7 


TR ER is a Grandeur real and Perſo- 
nal, as well as a Grandeur by Inſtitution. 
One. ought to reſpect Perſons rais d above 
us in Dignity; but then tis in an exterior 
manner: whereas do Merit, our Eſteem 
and beſt Wiſhes are due. When Virtus 
joins with Fortune to exalt any perſon, tis 
a double Empire, and exacts a double Sub- 
miſſion; but let not the falſe Luſtre of Gran 


deur le and delude you. 


7, 


Tx x are mean Souls e 
proſtrating themſelves before Grandeur. .. 
You muſt ſeparate rhe Man from the Dig. 
nity, and {ce what he is, when ſtripr of : 
thoſe ſhining Ornaments, which at firſt ar. 
tract Admiration : You'll find a quite diffe- 
rent ſort of Grandeur from that, which 
ſprings from Authority; tis neither Birth 
nor Kiches, that diſtinguiſn Men; the true 


Juperioricy among: 91 Meritt 8 


1 HE Character of a 2 go 800 Mani is pr 
able to all the Titles of LOS In e 
where there is a Dependance, court mu 


be made to Miniſters , but let it be done 
SR 


- T's "# ; S N. 29 
with Dignity. I ſhall never give you Leſ- 
{ons unbecoming your Birth : Tis your 
Services, which .ought to recommend you, 
and not mean Submiſſions. * 
PERSON S. of Ment er 10, ne 
themſelves to Miniſters, do them Honour: 
Flatterers are the Reverſe to them. No- 
thing is more agreeable, than to be in the 
good Graces of Perſons of Rank; but yu 
can attain it, only by the Nefire of Plea- 
| ſing. | iy” * 1 1 bo bod. 


Lr the Friendſhips you contract, be I 
with Perſons above you 3. by that, you | 
will be accuſtom'd to Reſpe& and Polite- 
_ neſs. Equality e cauſes Indolence, 


and enervates the Min 1 


I know not if one can hope to find 
Friends at Court: the Employments of Per- 
ſons of noted Dignity, excuſe them from 
many Duties, and, cloak as many Defe&ts. 
Tis good, however, to he converſant irh 
great Men, in order fo diſcover their Me- 
kit in ae Capacity. Far off, Favoü- 
rites of Fortune impoſe on you: Diſtance 
makes you think favourably of them: Fame 
exaggerates their Worth, and Flattery. ido- 
lizes them : Ar @ pear Approach you 
Sa Win tf cher 
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bers flock to Court! To be undeceiv'd of 
_ Grandeur, you muſt ſee it nigh at hand: 
vou will then ceaſe, either to deſire or fear 
It. g NY | BO 10H 32675 


turrets 3 r co. TN Coe” | . 
Le r the Faults of the Great be your 
Averſion, not your Imitation. Let the ill 
uſe they make of their Money, teach you. 
to deſpiſe Riches, and to regulate your 
own Conduct: Virtue has no ſhare in or- 
dering their Expen ce. 


W v, among the numberleſs Pleaſures, 

invented by Luxury and Eaſe, ſhou'd it be 
10 rarely accounted one, to relieye the Di- 
_  ftireſs'd ?. Does not. Humanity make us feel 
the Neceſſity of ſuccouring our Fellow- 
Creatures? A noble Mind thinks itſelf more 
under an Obligation to do good, than thoſe 
do, who participate of the Bounty. Mar- 
cus Aurelius thank'd the Gods for putting 
it in his power to ſerve his Friends, without 
making them undergo the Anxieties of Sul> 


pence. The Happineſs of Grandeur is, 
when, Others. find their Fortune in ours: 
I cannot, faid that Prince, Je touch'd with 
e, fü erst N e 


enn 4 . Mee A 2 i 75 A, 
Tus moſt refin'd Pleaſure is, in ging 
enn | ths... 9 POS BY mas KBS 
*Plealure togthers; Bur if you defigh that 
your Heart muſt not be tod much artach'd - 
7 . E r 
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to the Goods of Fortune. Riches never 
ve Virtue, but Virtue has often acquir'd 
Piches. What Uſe, if we conſider, do the 
moſt Part ot the Great-ones make 'of their 
Poſſeſſions? Their Souls are taken npwith. 
Pomp, Show and Magniftcenee:” Fheir- 
Power oppreſſes all Beneath them, while 
true Crane is gentle and humane; ſufs 
fers it ſelf to be approach' d, and even ſteps 
forward to meet you thoſe; who” poſſeſs 
it, enjoy a perfect Tranquillity, and: make 
others live ſo, who depend on them. The 
Elevation of ſuch; is Lt at the Expence 
ot their Virtue, the Sublimity of their Þ 
deas having already prepar'd them for it. 
Therefore, as they are no Strangers to their 
new Station, no body is a r by 


\ TriTrLY® e and Di nities are novels Ties, 
which unite us to Men, nor which engage 
them to us. If Merit and Goodneſs be not 
annex'd, they eaſily break, and we wiſhto 
be diſcharg'd from a Homage, we are un- 

der a neceſſity of paying to their Employ. 
ment; and in their Abſence ſpare not to 
| Judg ge and condemn them. But if, thre? 
Envy, you would diminiſh their good Qua | 
ties, you muſt ſtruggle with has Pall, 

and 006 Juſtice to their Merit We oſten 
85 agine we pay a Regard to Meng when in 
K rea 


32 & ICA 
reality, tis only. to the Poſts they are in; 
Never thoſe who fill'd them, had the good 
Opinion of the World, or their Deſert ac- 
knowledg'd, till they ceas d to he. Enyy, 
1 ſp ite of herſelf, renders Homage 10 
 Grearneſs,, tho' the ſeems to deſpiſe it ;, for 
tis honouring Places t envy them. Let 
us not condemn agreeable Situarions, be- 
cCauſe we are depriy'd of enjoying their Beau- 

ties . But to proceed to the Duties of 
l bono ryning 1 
50 T tor no rg ory 6} 903! 2121110 
„Mex found it, as well neceſſary as a- 
greeable, to unite themſelves for the com- 
mon Good; they made Laws to ſuppreſs 
the growth of Vice: they agreed on the 
Duties of Society; and attach'd the Idea 
of Glory to the Practice of them. He is 
accounted the beſt Man who keeps up to 
theſe Rules with moſt exactneſs: they are 
multiply'd according as you have Honour 
And Delicacy. g. | 
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VIRT VES ſupport each other; and 
form a kind of Alliance between them; 
and tis a Complicatien of them all, that 
makes the extraordinary Perſonage. After 
having preſcrib'd the Duties, eſſential to the 
general Security of them, they ſtudy d to 
_ render cheir Commerce pleaſing ; they eſta- 
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Mliſh'd Rules of Politcneſs, ani how to live 
with Perions well born. NANA 
Forts ur g9 3 FER Hihr9 4212.01 | 
Tusk are no precepts to 
a gainſt certain hy er hg Nature - 
— Vices, unknown to honeſt People. 
Probity, Punctuality in keeping your Word. 
the Love of Truth, all theſe, I believe, 
have no need to remind you of: You know. 
that a juſt Man ſcorns the mean Craft of 
Lying; what Praiſes are not given to pb | 
that een > He, as they ſays. * 
like — who does good and 
the Truth: or, ſhou'd you not always. (Þc44 
2 you think, you ought always to-ihink as 
you ſpeak; The true Uſe of Speech is to 
make known the Truth. Wen once a 
Man has acquir'd Reputation. indeed, 2 
may rely on his Word: it has all: the Aus 
thority ot _ and, was pe a religious 
Reſpect ta it. 31. 10h 2boguh ; ͤ bag, 
1087 
A falle Gloſs. given to Actions, is not 
leſs oppoſite to the Love af Fruth, than 
equivocating in Words. Honeſt Men can) t 
be falſe, What have they to conceal? hey 
are not for ward in ſounding their own Brain: 
ſes; but an or later true Merit will. 
e 16H07 TIC 7 27 an 53.47 51127 G 2411 
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Away kr wei your Defo@ts will be 
more eaſily forgiven, than the Aﬀectation 
of a Virtue, that you are not? Maſter of. 
Falſhood' is an Imitation of Truth: the 
Falſe Man perſuades by his Geſtures and Diſs 
courſe e the , Man ee of his ok 


Foil 
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20 fe many Ages, oetif tas been 
Jook' d on any ng HH * i pays to 
Virtue. It is not ſufficient 'to- here the 
priverp al Virtues alone, to acquire the Art 
of pleaſing 3 you muſt alſo 3 e 


| and engaging Qual _ 


: Hs, 0 ires to raiſe a gest Reder 
Gon, is always dependant» on the Opinion 
of others; tis difficult to arrive at Ho- 
nours By your Services, if your Behaviour 
and Friends don't ſet them in a true 
— 5 
4 have alt6adf fi ſri; | hari in ſubelbem . 

ments, cannot ſupport your fel 
bart, h how to dee Abe Mo- 
glecx your ſelf in that Point, 
I a 8K ln latle alue. Nothing offends: 
more, than to ſhew a too predominant Paſ- 
fion of Self- love, to prefer yourſelf to all,, 
and make your LiF th the Center of all. 


One: 
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On may be greatly diſpleaſing, with 


2 great deal of Wit, when tis apply d in 
ſearching into the Faults of others, and: 


ublickly expoſing them. Thele ſort of 
cople, who are witty at their Neighbours 


expence, ought often to reflect, that no 


one's Life is pure enough to have à Right 
to cenſure that of auo tber. 
e 'q 22 | FR << F | 


RAILL SRI, which compoſes a Part of 


the Amuſements ot Converſation, is a dife. 
ficult Matter to handle. Thoſe Perſonz, 
who find Occaſion to backbite, and lovg 
Raillery, bear a jecret Malignity in their 


Offence, there is but one Step to make: 


che falſe Friend abuſing the Right: ot Na- 
| fantry, often wounds you; but the Perſon 


attack'd is the only Judge of your Intenti+ 
ons: the Moment the. Jeſt carries a Sting 
it's no more Raillery, but Ofencce. 
enn 
TAE Subject of Raillery ought to be 
levell'd at ſuch ſlight Detects, as the Per- 
ſon intereſted may even join in it. The 
Delicaey of Pleaſantry is te he compat d of 
Praiſe and Blame: It touches lightly on lit- 
te Faults, te give the more Force to great 
Qualities. Monſieur de la Rachefoucault lays, 
He who diſlonours, wounds Jeſs, than he w 
and: ; _ Tidicules ; 
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Tidicules: T am of the ſame O — 
cnuſe it is not in the Power * 
10 diſhonour us; it is our own: andugy 
and not the Diſcourſe of another, that can 
blemiſh us: The Cauſes of Diſhonour are 
known and certain; Ridicule is meerly Ar- 
bpitrary. It depends on the Manner, in 
which thee; Object 2 themſelves; on 
the Manner hin and of hearing. 
Many People never oh the Spectacles 
of Ridicule: Tis not then the Fault 
of the Objects, but of thoſe, who look 
thro' theme This as to! true, that Perſons 
may be ridicul'd in ſome. Societies, and 
greatly admir'd in echo _ * ry 
b ee AGE el = 1 1. 
Honour Iris als a great Dass iaplas, 
3 or diſpleaſing: a ſullen and melancho- 
gone, inolining towards bar 1 is 
| diſagreeable. 0 
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1 UMOUR is the Diſpoſition, with 


which the Soul receives the Impreſſion of 
Objects; ſweet Humours are provołꝰ d at 
nothing: their own — OM makes = 
the Deficiencies ot 1 N. 10 


o LÞ7 Duri 


I Type moft part of Mankind: imagines 
there's mo ſueh Thing as conquering Hu- 
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hat this Excuſe is a ſufficient Authority to 
remain in that Indolence of Nature. Theſe 
ſort of Humours muſt certainly be very dii- 
pleaſing : Men think no longer favourably of 


your Company, than you haye the Power 


to pleaſe them. The Rules to be thought 
agreeable, are to forget your ſelf, and en- 


ter into the Interefls of others; to bring 
them into a good Opinion of their own 
Merits; to extol the Perfections they poſ- 


ſeſs, and paſs over in Silence thoſe the 
| 1 not. They are cafily brought to 
believe, you ſay no more, than what the 


World allows. To give a Man a high I- 


dea of his Virtues, is, in ſome meaſure, a 
means to create them in him; bur let not 
your Praiſes extend to Adulation. 


NoTHING can be more ſatisfactory 


to Perſons of a mid'ling Capacity, than 


that thoſe of good Senſe ſhou'd ſeemto court 
their Converſation. 


- . 5 
* ' 


Lx your Behaviour be ſuch, as ſhall 
ſhow Friendſhip, and demand a Return of 


it. You cannot be amiable, without be- 


ing a Friend: *Tis Friendſhip reforms. the * 


Vices of Society ; ſoftens the ſavage Hu- 
mour; abaſes the Vaineglorious, and brings 
them to a juſt —— of themſelves: 


"= ADVILLE 
All the Duties of Civility, are comprehend- 
ed in a perfect Amity, +3 558 


I x the Hurry of this great World, make 
Choice, my Son, of ſome ture and faithful 
Friend, who may glide into your Soul the 
Words of Truth, and be tractable to his 
Advice. The Acknowledgment of a Fault 
coſts little to him, who feels within him- 
ſelt a Sufficiency to repair it: Believe, 
then, you have never done well enough, 
while ' tis in your Power to do better. No 
body ſuffers to be reprehended with more 
Mildneſs, than he, who deſerves tobe prais'd. 
If you are happy enough to have found a 
virtuous and faithful Friend, you have found 
a Treaſure; his Reputation will warrant 
your's: He will anſwer for you to your ſelf: 
He will ſoften your Cares, and he will dou · 
ble your Pleaſures. But to merit ſuch à 
Friend, you muſt know how tobe one. 


E RR x one is ready to complain of the 
Scarcity of Friends, but few take proper 
Methods to acquire and preſerve them. 
Young People have Societies, but rarely 
compos'd of Friends : Pleafures unite them, 
and Pleaſures are not Ties, worthy of Friend- 
Nip. But I pretend not to make a Diſſer- 
ration, I wy touch lightly on the Duties 
of Civil Lite. I leave you, therefore, to 

** „ 
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your Heart, which will demand a Friend, 
and make you feel the Neceſſity of havin 


one; as I do to your Delicacy to inſtru 
you in the Duties of Friendſhip. 


Ir you deſire to be eſteem'd a Man of 
perfect Complaiſance, you muſt regulate 
the Love of yourſelf, and place it on a pro- 

per Object. Complaiſance conſiſts in deny- 
ing one's ſelf of certain Privileges, and 
r pecting thoſe of others: Wo 

pyou ſtrive to- be happy alone. it can't Be; 

no body will envy your good Fortune: But 
it you are willing to ſhare it, every one will 
be ready to aſſiſt you. All the Vices favour 
Selt-love; all the Virtues join againſt it: 

Valour expoſes it 3. Modeſiy abaſcs it . Gos 
roſty reproaches it; Moderation makes it re: 

| pines and Zeal for the Publick Good ſacri- 

A R 
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Ser r-Lovs is the Preference of one's 
felf to others; and Complaiſance is the Prete- 
rent e of others to one's ſelf. People diſtin- 
guiſh two ſorts: of Self- love; the one natu- 
ral, legitimate, and regulated by Juſtice 
and Reaſon; the other vicious and corrupt᷑. 
Our firſt Object is ourſelves; and we don't 
comply with Juſtice, but by Reflection. 
We know not how to love ourſelves: We 
do it either too much, or too little, To 
5 D 2 ., 
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love ourſelves as we ought, is to love Vir- 
tue: To love Vice, is loving ourſelves with 
a blind and deceirful Paſſion. 
Ws have ſometimes ſeen: Perſons ad- 
vanced. by. baſe Practices; but when Vice 
is raiſed, it is not of long Duration; it is 
deſtroy'd by the ſame Means, and with the 
ſame Principles, by which it was eſtabliſh- | 
ed. If you would be happy with Security, 
it muſt be with Innocence: There's no 


* * 


Empire certain and laſting, but that of 


Virtue. 


THE Rx are amiable Characters, which 
have a natural and delicate Harmony with 
Virtue,” For thoſe, to whom Nature. has 
not made theſe happy Preſents, tis neceſſary” 

they ſhould have good Eyes to diſcern their 
true Intereſt, in correcting a bad Propenſi- 
ty: Thus does the Mind recxify the Heart. | 

TH Love of Eſteem is alſo the Soukof. 
Society; it unites us one to another: I have 

need of your Approbation, you have Oc- 
caſion for mine. Retir'd from Company, 
we forget the Virtues neceſſary to Society: 
For being alone, we neglect ourſelves; but 
the World obliges us to behave otherwiſe. 


"LING 
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PoLITENESS is a Qualification, the 5 
moſi uſeful to Converſation: lt is the Art, 
of putting in practice the exterior Manners, 
i which are built on no real Foundation, Po- 
>  litenefs is an Imitation of Complaiſance, 
f and ſhows a Man without, ſuch as he ought. 


to be within: It appears in every. things 
in the Air, in the Languages and in che. 
Actions. 


THERE is a politeneſs of Mind, and 
another of Manners. That of the Mind: 
conſiſts, in ſaying fine and delicate things; 
that of the Manzers,.in flattering well,. and 
with an agreeable Addreſs. 


I don't confine Politeneſs and the Com- 

a pliments,. which Cuſtom has eſtabliſned, 

; to this Definition alone; they utter their 
Cirilities without Sentiment; they receive 

| them without Acknowled ment; they out- 

: vie each other in this kd of Commerce, - 


and dwindle by. Experience. 125 


I X 
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Por 1TENEss isaDeſire to pleas the 
Perſons with whom we are obliged to live, 
and to behave in ſuch a manner, as ſhall. 
make every body fatisfy'd with us: Our 
Superiors, with our Reſpects; our Equals, . 
with our Eſteem; ; and our Inferiors, with 
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eur Bounty. In fine, it requires our Study. 
to ſay what's agreeable to every ore: It 
enhances the Value of their good Qualities, 
und makes them N * you acknowledge 

their Superiority. When you have found 
the Way to raiſe their Vanity, they'll praiſe 
| you in their Turn, and give you the ſame 

reference to others, you were ſo complai- 
{ant to yield to them: Eis the Intereſt of 
Self- love ſo to do. 1 f 


Tun Means of Pleaſing is not to make 
Show of Superiority, but to conceal it. 
There's a Cunning in being polite. not to. 
be ſo, coſts leſs. Trouble. 


T x E major Part of the World are for 
engaging Manners; but when you have 
them not, you ſhou'd doubly improve your 
other good Qualities. His Merit muſt needs. 
be bright, that ſhines thro” a groſs Beha- 
viour. You muſt not ſeem too much taken 
up with your own Character: A polite 
_ never finds Time to ſpeak of him 
Ir. Det 


Vo know what ſort of Politeneſs is: 
neceſſary. to obſerve with the Women. At 
preſent, it ſeems as if the young Men had 

agreed. to fail in that Article: It ſavouts, 
. "ha however, 


1 baſely, and without Remorſe. 


however, of. a great Deficiency in Educa 
tion. re) FOR | PS» - 


NoTHTNG can be more ſhameful, than- 


an Affectation of Ill- breeding ; but do 


what they will, they can't take from Wo- 
men the Glory of having form'd the fineft 
Gentlemen we have had in Time paſt. Tis 
to them we owe the Softneſs of Manners,. 
the Delicacy of Sentiments, and this ſpark- 
ling Gallantry of Wir and Behaviour. 


'T1s true, that now- a- days, exterior 
Gallantry is baniſn'd; Manners are chan- 
ed, and every one is a Loſer by it: The La- 
— by the Deſire of Pleaſing, whick is 
the Source of their Charms; and the Gen- 
tlemen, that Gentleneſs and delicate Polite- 
neſs, which is not to be acquir'd,. but in 
their Converſation. The greateſt Part of 
Mankind believe they owe neither Probity, 
nor Fidelity to the Sex; it looks as thoꝰ it 
were permitted to deceive us, without Ble- 
miſhi to their Glory. He that will be im- 
partial enough to examine the Motives of 
ſuch a Conduct, will find them very ſhame- 


ful. Theyare faithful to one another, be- 


cauſe they know they muſt make Satiſ- 
faction if otherwiſe z: but they impoſe on. 


Probity therefore is only forced; it 
M | BY 
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is more the Effect of Fear, than the Love 

of Juſtice. Moreover, thoſe who make a 
Trade of Gallantry, are generally Perſons. 
of bad Characters; who have contracted 
ill Habits ; corrupted their Morals; ba- 
niſſ'd the Love of Truth, and accuſtam'd 
themſelves to regard neither Words: nor 
Qaths. How vile the Traffick ! where the 
leaſt Crime is, to ſeduce Women from their | 
Duties, to diſhonour ſome, to drive others 
to Deſpair, and where, often, a certain 
Misfortune is all the Recompence of a con -· 
ſtant and fincere Attachment! 


ME have little Right to blame the 
Women ſo much; tis by them, they loſe 
their Innocence, unleſs it be ſome, who are 
born with vicious Inclinations. Others 
-wou'd continue in the Practice of their | 
Duty, if not deluded by their Artifices; 
but to prevent which, they ought indeed 
always to be on their guard againſt them. 
Vou know, tis neither lawful nor generous 
to delpoil them: . If: they have had the 
| Weakneſs to ſurrender you their Honour, 
remember, tis a Charge entruſted to you, 
-which is the higheſt Baſeneſs to abuſe. It's 
owing toſthem, if you have cauſe to praiſe 
their Virtue; tis owing to hourſelf, if you 
have reaſon to complain. Moreover, yl 
are ſenſible, the Laws of Honour e 
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you to fight with equal Arms : You oughr ' 


never therefore to touch a Woman's Ho- 


nour, in regard to her: Paſſion, ſince it is 


not in her Power to injure you in your's.. 


- 


I muſt further adviſe you, never toincur 


their Hate: It is lively and implacable. 


There are ſome ſord of ffences they never 


pardon, and you hazard much more than 


you imagine, in 
the leſs their Reſentment ſhews itſelf, the 
more it is to be dreaded: Tis irritated by 


their Glory; 


Retention. Have no Diſpute, therefore, 
with a Sex, who know how to hate and to 


r 4 


TISs a commendable Qualification to 
know in what manner to praiſe agreeably 
and juſt, The Miſanthropiſt acts contrary 


A gem + 


to Praiſe ; his Diſcernment is ſpoil'd by his 


Ill- humour. The Flatterer... praiſes too 


much, and diſcredits rather than honours. 


* 
= * 


The Vain-glorious. praiſes no body bu 2 
does:it 


with a View of being praiſed ;.. and 
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with an Air that ſhows he means not what 


he ſpeaks. The little Wits are the Eccho's 


of thoſe of a ſuperior. Claſs, becauſe the 


diſtinguiſh. not che true Value of Things 


befke, Whether they praiſe or blame, 


they excel in neither. The Envious praiſe 
no body, leſt they ſnould be thought equal 
with them. An honeſt Man praiſes on pro- 
per Occaſions; he finds more Pleature in 

rendering Juſtice, than in augmenting his: 

Reputation at the Expence of his Neigh- 
bour's: Perſons of Attention and Delicacy | 
are ſenſible of all thele Diſtinctions. If 
vou deſire that Praiſe may be profitable to- 
vou, praiſe others and not yourſelf. 


Pov muſt know how to live with your 
Competitors: Nothing is more common, 
than for our Wiſhes to be above them, or 
our Endeavours to ſupplant them; but 
there is a Conduct more noble, which is 
never to attack them by ſiniſter Means, and 
to aim at ſurpaſſing them, only by Merit: 
'Tis generous,- as well as our Duty, to 
reſign the Place, we know belongs to 
another. . 6k, © LoL 


T E honeſt Man chuſes rather to fail 
in his Intereſt, than in Juftice. Diſpute 
Glory with yourſelf, and endeavour to add 

treſh Virtues to thoſe you already have: 


— I. 


Fo v muſtalſobe cautious in revenging: 
Its often uſeful to create Fear, but always 
dangerous to take Vengeance. Nothing is 

meaner than to do all the hurt we can. The 
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e beſt way of revenging an Injury, is not to | 
{ imitate him that did it. Tis an Action 

- wWorthy of a noble Mind, to oppoſe Pau- 
n MW ence to Paſſion; Moderation to Injuſtice. Rage 
Si MW and Fury render you beneath thoſe that hate 
vou. Juſtity not your Enemies, nor do any 

5 thing that may abſolve them: They hurt 
f W you eſs than your Faults. Narrow Souls 

o: MW are cruel Great ones are always merciful. 
(æſar was wont to ſay, That the. ſaveeteſ 
Fruit of his Viftories, was to give Life to thoſe 
who had attempted his. Nothing is more 
lorious and more delicate, than this ſort of 
Revenge; tis the only one a worthy Man 
allows Fimſelf to take. The Moment your 
Enemy is ſorry and ſubmits, you have no 
longer a Pretence to ſeek Revenge. EG: 


: 0-3 


Ir is a fad Truth, that moſt Societies 
are cemented by their Frailties. Honeſt 
People are link'd by their Virtues ; but the 
Generality by their Pleaſures, and the Im- 
pious by their Crime. q 


r 


 Fz ASTING 3nd Gaming have their 
Exceſs, andtheir Dangers; neither is Love 
exempted from them: We can't always 
command Beauty; it is often imperious and 
ſevere. Nothing is more ſhameful than to 
loſe in Wine, that Reaſon, which ought co 
be the Guide of our Actions. To give 

4 | 3 one's | 
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one's {Elf -wholly up to Luxury, is to de- 
grade the nobler Faculties of the Mind. 
Fe ſureſt Way to prevent its Growth, is 
to ſtifle the firſt Deſires. A voluptuous 
Soul ſeems a Burthen to itſelf. I 


. As for Gaming, tis the Bane of all Civil 

Society: It makes the Prince forget his 
Dignity, and the Woman her Modeſty. 
High Play comprehends all the Detects of 
. Converſation. People make Appointments 
gat certain Hours to ruin themſelves, and be- 

come Enemies: Tis a great Trial of 
- 'Prohity ; for few prelerve it pure in Ga- 


Tu x moſt neceſſary Difpoſition to have 
-a Taſte for Pleaſures, is to know how to 
deny yourſelf of them. Luxury is a Stran- 
ger to reaſonable Perſons.. Obſerve, all 
great Pleafures are mingled with a certain 
Anxiety, which deprives them of their 
Reliſh in the Enjoyment, and leaves a Hea- 


oo * 


vineſs behind. 


WIS Don makes uſe of the Love of 
Glory, to defend itſelf from that Abyls, 
where Voluptuouſneſs wou'd plunge it. 
But you muſt correct your Paſſions carlyt 
In their fancy, they are pliable; in their 
Aaturit), they aſſumè an arbitrary wh 
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abandons himſelf to Avarice, he renounces * 
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You will find it far n more e eaſy” to rage FI 
than gratifythem. : TH 


DE TEN ourſelf from Envy, is the | 
moſt baſe and ſhameful of alt the Paſſions) - 
"tis always diſingenuous. Envy is the Shade 
of Glory, as Glory-is the Shade of Virtine. 
The ſureſt Mark of our being born with” 
great Qualities, is to be wthout Envy. - 


A Man of Quality cant be truly Aisble 
without Liberality. Avarice is 4 kind 'of 


Indigni to his Rank: It is an'Obſtacle te 


all his Virtues ; it deprives him both < | 
Jaſtice and Humanity, The Moment be 3 7 | 


his Glory. I have heard of illuſtrious . 
lain, but never of illuſtrious Nee f Fr 


5 Liberliry be a Gift of N | 5 © 
and your Inclinations be o te, yet 
— Senſe and h ay IT 2 

— 4 
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the beſt of Servants, and the Worſt o 4 5 
ſtors: Tis only good W nn to t 
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ve make of it. 
ins wx Is En tormentin dn tl 
Aratice. | The es Love * . 225 
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is the 88 of all Vices;' 28 I 
: nefs i is the Principle of all TWINS. | 


5, Ricnzs are far from de 
Rank in the Liſt of good 


* 


tho they are the firſt Object ofalme 
Man's Defires... Virtue, Glory, an ö | 
Reputation, are 1. pro ro, all 
the Gifts of Fortune. tilt eg 


TA E moſt ſenſible 1 to wordiy 
- 3 is to do good and comfort the Afflic 
ed. Ho Leid the: Difference ztween 
thoſe Who laviſh, their Money on idle Pleas ; 
ſures and faw ning Paraſites, and him, who | 
exchanges it for the Character of Goode: 
neſs a Generoſity] Tis a Sacrifice you / 
make your Glory. Diſtribute your Lie: 
rality in Perſon: Tis a Care will eſtabliſh 


Yourgood Name. W 4d vita for T 


A great Reputation 150 t Treaſtve.. 
'You great not imagine, 4 gra only Per- 
ſons of extenſive Fortunes can do good: 
"Every body may, with due Attention on 
"himſelf and king » Preſerve this Senti- 


ment in your Hear, you will find wheres \ 
with to {atisfy it: The Occaſions are dai- 
A before your Eycs, and will not fail ſelu. 
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| ae 5 400 4 99 15 of be ee it: 
the Liberal 1 let of theit 
fat by thei nt FS an 
deſtroys it by is e. Tete never 
ruin'd an > body. 'Tis rice that rai- 


ſes is Families FN Jack ＋ 1 Aby Juſtice, 
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Few People E bey t o bebave n= diy 
ought, to their Interiors "THE 

nion we haye of ous - ely us au 
Heere all benoath Wy, 30 11 850 ind o 
pecies: how- Col 865 theſe Notions 
to 1 85 mani kext y ray 5 acquire a great 
Name,, you mult be affable and caſy ot = : 
ceſs.: the Proteflion 2 Arms ug not ex- 
ule. b 2 ir. but Was ador 
is Soldic r they laid of 
im, be we br 0 by Night i into 44 8 * 
and Uſten'd, while they . were at their 
private. Refreſhments „ Where they take 
the 1 ao yot cenſuring their General: Ble 
* Tacitits, 70 wo bis e and, X 
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You. muſt command by. Example, and 
not by Authority: Admiration cage. 
mitation mote than Compulſion: 10 live 

in Indolence and to muſe the Soldiers, 

1s. al.” be. Weir Tyrants, and not their Gene 
ra mer) 


Lrannin what view Command was. 
5 FT ab and the Obligations of it: 'Tis. 
Virtue, tis the natural Reſpect we have 
for it, that firſt indue'd Men to conſent to 
Obedience, You are an VUſurper of Autho- 
rity, the moment you ceaſe to poſſeſs ĩt on: 
this ſcore. In an Empire where Reaſon is. 
Miſtreſs,. every one is l and Ve 


2 gives the Diſtinction- „ 
. HumanitY Hufes bo" "Ike ain. 
Difference, Fortune purs between one Man: 
and another. *Tis Merit, chat ought to ſe- 


fonts the. Da and not Di gnity or Pride. 
epard the Advantages of Birch and Rank 


 '6nly, as the Goods of Fortune, and not like 
the Diſtinctions. attachd to your Beings 
Which make Part of your (elf. our 
Station raiſes you above the peo ople, think 
how much you are upon the Level with. 
them by your Frailties; and let Juſtice put 

a ſtop to the Emotions of that N which, 


wou'd — youfrom them: 


Wo FI 6&7 Sets 


of 4 0 1 with chemſelves: Few turn 


and ud 
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Tune notite; that the fitſt Laws yeu 
ought to: obey," a thoſe of Humanity: 
remember you are a Man, and that thoſe 
you e are Men ſoe The Son of 
Marcus 24prvlins; having toſt hisPreceptor, - 
lot fall ſome Tears; Which the Courtiers 
leeming to diſapprove, Aartis Aurelius 
faid to them, 2 my 60 10 * a : Man, be. 


fore be s 15 an N 5 

AL way 8 forget What FR are; bew 
Humanity demands your Affiſtance; bur 
never forget wWHen * 2 obliges you 
to remember it. If you have Authority, 
uſe it only for the Good of others: let them 
approach you inſtead of repulſiag them, let 
them never feel xe inferlo fers, und live 


with them, as you coy'd' wil your” Su- 
periors would: ive with Your, e | $7; 
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TRE generally of Men are der e 


their Eyes inward, Sr for Ob» 
[80 Amuſement. - Yow muſt, if poſſi- 
; ftablic four hwy wk your ſelf, 
lent; #6r all the 
Benefits 5 dr may Nee you but it 
1 5 be Pee 'of Reaſon, as bring 
you back to y felf 52 e 
2 > Ws, Is 
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Ie you chuſe Solitude, you'll be thought 
too particular: for my part, I condemn nor. 
that Taſte, but the Virtues of ſocial Life 
forbid it. Retire within our ſelf, ſaid Mar- 
cus Antoninus: Practiſe often this Retreat of 
the Soul, and you'll. find your ſelf re- invi- 
gorated. Retain always ſome Maxim, that 
in caſe of neceſſity, may call back your 
Reaſon, and fortify your Principles. This. 
Retirement will give you an Opportunity 
of converſing with the beſt Authors.: Men 
of Underſtanding have not a Multiplicity 
of ee Ha what they have are. 
good. + 55 n 


S8 now that your Studies. affe& your. 
Manners, and that all the Uſe ot your Read 
ing turns to Virtue. Endeavour to pene- 
trate the firſt Principles of things, and give, 
not too muck Ear to vulgar Opinions. 


* Your ordinary Reading,ought. to be. 

Hiſtory, but accompany'd. with Reflecti- 

on. If you think only to charge your: 
Memory with Facts, and. adorg. your, Wit 
yith Sentiments and Opinions of Authors, 
you'll make no more than a Magazine of 
other Peoples Ideas: a quarter of an Hours. 
Reflection extends farther, and forms the 
Mind more than a great deal of N Nerd 5 
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We have, 09 ſo much to fear from the Pris. 
vation of Knowledge, as from . and 
falſe. ee 1 | 


REF LEC TION is the Guide that aids 


us to Virtue: Conſider Facts only as: Au- 


thorities to ſupport e or as A 
to exerciſe i 0 2 


Hrsron x will inſtru you in your 
Profeſſion: but after having taken what is 
moſt convenient to it, there is ſtill a moral 
Uſe to. be made of more ie to. 


ö vou. 14 N 5 #3 þ 


Tu fiſt Science of . is Man. 
Leave Policy to Miniſters, . and to Princes, 


that which belongs to their Grandeur; bur, 


ſtudy the Man in the Prince; obſerve him 
in his ordinary Liſe; and ſee. how much. he. 


derogates, when abandon'd to his Paſſions. 


Misfortunes are alwaysl the. e 
of an irregular 1 


To ſtudy Hiſtory, is to tudy the Paſs 
ſions and Opinions of Men; tis to fathom 
and unmask their Actions, Which a 8 
great, being veil'd and EY with 
cels; but which often become See 
ble, when the. Motives of them are known. 
Nothing admits of more 8 

| than 


FF BVT 


than the Alone of Men :'You:muſt'go 
their  Principles,.. if you wou'd know t wo 
and *tis- neceſſary to afſire-our ſelves of 
| their Inigntions. fore we applaud them. 


Ws are more incllnableto do Hark thay: 
Sood - and even when we are dilpos d to 
confer Favours, they are done in ſueh a 


Nel as takes away the Merit of them. 


eon pn Princes in Hiſtory and o- 
there ie. asPerſons. of che Theatre : they in. 
tereſt us not but by thoſe Qualities, we have 
in common with them; therefore, Hiſto- 
rians pleaſe more by painting the Man than 
the King, We diſcover our ſelves in thoſe. 
Examples, and love ro ſee our Weak neſſes 
in the Great; it reconciles us tꝙ our own. 
Ae meſs. and eleates ts, „in ſome meaſuu = | 
to theit Dig ity. In fine; lock upon 
7, AS. W5ceom Ar n RATS and | 


the 'Mirrour of manners: olag your your 
ſelf there, without wou ani-- 


ap kbar ou, Got: 1 8 more to 
2 5 N oe yo . e 80 cultivatè your 
Wit. th at ought ty be. che ftady of Your 
* Lite ve Grandeur of Mas is 
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ring to great things, and then you may think. 
our ſelf worthy of it; for there is as much 
uſtice owing to our own Merit, as to that 
of other Peoples. 1 25 
- Grve Encouragement to Ideas worth 
of you. Virtus elevates the State of Nan, 
and Vice degrades it. If you are not bleſs'd 
enough to have a good Principle, twou'd 
be your own Entcreſt to redreſs it: One is 
only valuable according to the Heart, nor 
can be truly happy but by it; ſince Felici- 
ty depends entirely on our way of think 
ing. If you are tranſported with idle Pal- 
fions, you become the Jeſt of their vain 
Attachments: they preſent you with Flow« 
ers, but defend your ſelf, ſays Montagne, from 
their pernicious Flavaur. $53; 3h 7 S#7,3.) 


_ You: muſt lend, not give your ſelf to 


Pleaſures; for you are no ſooner” devoted 
to them, than they begin to afford, you 


Matter of Regret. Moſt Men employ the 


firſt Part of their Bives, to render the o- 
ther miſerable. Mind alſo you don't aban- 
don Reaſon in your Plæaſures, leſt you want. 
| in your Trouble. 
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' GvarD your Heart well; you'll find- 
it the Source, of Innocence and Happi- 
neſs. Dos pay not too drar for Liberty of Mind 
and Heart, when purchase bythe Sacrifice of | 
Pleaſures ; as ſaid a Perſon of fine under- 
ſtanding, Hope not cherefore to allay Vo- 
Inptuouſneſs with: Glenn, nor the Charms of 
Fat with the Recompence of Hirtue; but 
forſake erer andt y qu' Il receive 
vepair the,. leis of them: 2 
Clary and Fir ine 


— 
k we their ir Del Se and mi _ 
= 8 Bad e 
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ou wy Apo fear and a aeg 
ſelf.” The Foundation 'of Happineſs, cou 
Peace of- Mind and the Reer Feſtimony. 


of the Conſcience. By. the Word Cale. 


ences I mean the interior Sentiment of nice 
allures you ob: having dene 


—— b Repraach- Y 
vorthy af Repraaę et once 
NOPE hawk happy is t ta be capable of li- 
rith your lf. ta enter into your ow] 
Pieaſure, and 


ta quit it with 


Reluctange! The Warld then will be leſs 


neceſſary ta.you, but take care not ta have: 


too great a Diſtaſte for it. Vau muſt not: 


ſeem to eſtrange your ſelf from Mankind; 
an auſtere Reſerve will-make them ſhun yo 
Wyo are neither of an Age or een 


= 
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| to permit gur nod ſtanding in need 
2 them: dur Bg yau . know. _ to live 
with your ſelf, and with the. World, they 


are two , Pleaſures - that we each - 
— 


TR Tbengbeot⸗ Sry 
| ry much to your happy, ig ak 
it may alſe render younnfotttinate, and little 
efteem'd, if you: know not e to make a 
night uſe of it. Te Lobe of Glory is the. 
moſt ardent of all Inelinatiene, und the laſt 
Sentiment Which abandôns us; but we 
muſt not confeund irwith Vanity. The Aim, 
of Vanity is che Approbation ot others , 
true: Gory's in the Teſtimorry of à go 
Conſcience. Endeavour to make ſure of 
that ioterior Witneſs; your Tribunal is in 
your ſelf, why {ſhould you look for it a 
where? 'You may y always be a. Jadge 
your own we on , des _w_ ek 1 
ur good es rant ef. 
8 be not diſturb? at if ; 1 5 is lels.. 
neceflity to appear an; neſt an, than to, 
be one thoſe, ho defire got fe ektend 
their chene nd their Merit, ob- 
tain both the one 4 id che other. 


oF the Things 
he — r a is ſo ill = 


ite pak as P, K that Vanit 
wWhie 


6⁰ ADVICE. 
which is deriv'd from Trifles, a Glory ſo il 
founded, betokens a great Scarcity of Me- 


rit, Perſons of true Greatneſs are not ſub- 
ject to its Blandiſhments. 2 | 


You muſt, if poſſible, my Son, be con- 
tent with your Condition: Nothing is 
more rare and more eſtimable than to find 
Perſons who are ſo; but that's their fault. 
There's no State of Life ſo unhappy, -but 
has ſomething to _ conſole it, if properly 
apply'd: the Blame is not ſo much in the 
Situation of our Affairs, as in our own Opi- 
nion of them. We have more reaſon to 
complain of our Humour than our Fortune: 

When we impute to Accidents the Miſ- 
carriages, which proceed from Diſcontent, 
the Fault is ours, nor can we fix it on a- 
ny thing elſe. By ſoftening our Humour, 
we often change our Fortune: tis more eaſy 
to adjuſt our 7 to things, chan to adju 

things to us. In ſearching a Remedy, we 
often e n the Cure; and Imagination, 
correſponding with -Grief, heightens it. 

Our Misfortunes are augmented by being 
ever preſent to the Soul, and an unprofita· 

ble Reſiſtance retards the Reconciliation 
- weſhou'd have with our Stations. If you 
are ſurrounded with Perplexitics, have re- 
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courſe to Patience; tis ſhe alone can mi- 
tigate them. | 


Do you deſire to do Juſtice to your ſelß 
you mult be content with your Situation. 
i dare venture to ſay, that after the Loſs we 
have ſuſtain'd, had you another Mother, 


you wou'd ſtill have more Reaſon to com- 


plain. Reflect on the Benefits of your 


Condition, and you will leſs feel the Diſ- 


advantages of it. A wile Man 22 his 
good Fortune, and endeavours to palliate the 


You muſt remember, there's no Con- 


dition without its Troubles; *tis the State 


of human Life; nothing is pure; all is 
mingled. Tis to be exempt from the 


common Law of Nature, to expect an un- 


interrupted Felicity: Perſons, who appear 


the molt happy, cou'd you look into their 


Fortunes, or their Hearts, wou'd have lit- 


tle Reſemblance of it. The moſt elevated, 


are often, internally, the moſt gdejefted. 


Great Employments, and the Envy of 


Competitors, ſeldom fail to agitate their 
Poſſeſſors; tis Reaſon, and not high Pla- 


ces, which diſſipates the Anxieties of the 
Soul. If you are wiſe, Fortune can neither 


augment nor diminiſh your Content. 
DT eat; IF -- _ Jup6s 
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Jupp by your ſelt, and not hy the 
Opinion of others. Mistortunes and Irre- 
ularities proceed from falſe, Judgments ; 
ſe Fudgments from Sentiments; and Senti- 
ments from the Converſation we have with 
Mankind, whence you return always more 


imperfect. To weaken the Impreftion they 


make on you, and to moderate your De- 
fires and Inquietudes, reflect, that Time ef- 


faces both your Pains and Pleafures ; that 


each Inſtant ot your Lite, how young ſo- 
| ever you are, diminiſhes part of your ſelf; 
and that all Things are continually ſwak 


"Jow'd up in the Abyſs of the paſt, from 


which they never can return. 


C4 I. to mind, that Potentates are not 
better treated than you: Theſe Honours; 
theſe Dignities, theſe Precedencies eſta- 

bliſh'd among Men, are but as ſo many 


Ceremonies void. of Reality: believe not 
they are Qualities attach'd to their Being. 


In that View you ought to regard thoſe 4. 


bove you; but never forget an infinite num- 


ber of unhappy beneath you': you owe on- 
| ly to Chance the Difference between you 
and them; but Pride and a high Opinion of 
our ſelves, makes us imagine all we are poſ- 
ſeſ#d of, as our Due, and all we are depri d 


7 
d. 
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To a SON. 63 * 
of, as Injuſtice. How ſelf-intereſted is this! 

: njoy therefore, my Son, the Advantages 
. of your Condition, and ſuffer with Mild- 
; neſs the Troubles attending it. Remem- 
' ber, that where- ever there are Men, there 
8 will be ſome untortunate. Acquire, if it 
be poſſible, that true underſtanding, which 
will make you bear all Accidents, as if 
foreſeen. To conclude, be mindful, that 
Happineſs depends on the Manners and 
; Conduct; but that the Sum of all Felici— 

| ty is in Innocence, where you'll never tail. 
| to find it. 
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H Education of our Sex has, 
3 2. in all Ages, been neglected; 
$0 fg that of Man ſeems to engrots * 
the whole Care and Attention, 
Ae while Women, as if a Species 
apart, are left helpleſs to themſelves. 1 hey 
don't conſider we compoſe one half of the 
World; that it is neceſſary for them to be 
united to us, by the moſt tender Alliances z © 


Tot 
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chat we make their Happineſs or Misfor- 
tune, according as we ale capable ot uſing 
fupporied or extinguiſh'd; and that the 
bringing up of Children is entruſted to our 
Care, at a time when their Minds are capa- 
ble of receiving the molt laſting Impreſli- 
ons. What can they hope we ſhou'd in- 
ſpire them with, ſince we ourſelves were lett, 
in our Infancy, to the Care of Governeſſes, 
who being ordinarily choſen from the Com 
monalty of the People, inſtil mean Notions: 
into us, awake all the timid Paſſions, and 
infuſe Superſtition inſtead of Religion? 
Itwau'd be much better to think of ren - 
dering hereditary certain Virtues, which 
might deſcend from Mother to Daughter, 
than, by ſaving the Expence of it, to breed 
them up in Ignorance. Nothing therefore 
is ſo ill manag'd as the Education of young: 
People; their Study is ro make them be 
thought agreeable in their Perſons; they 
fortity their Selſ- love, they yield them u 
to ldleneſs, the World, and the falſe Opi- 
nions of it, but never give them Leſſons 
of Virtue and Reaſon. Is it not then an 
zjuſtice, or rather a Folly to expect ſuch 
e alt Education ſhou'd:; prove advantageous 
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OurwARD Profeſſions are not ſuffi» *? 
cient to make you valuable, my Daughter; 
tis the Sentiments that form the Cha» © 
rater, conduct the Mind, govern the WI 
and anſwer for the Reality. and Duration of 

all our Virtues. But what is the Principle 
of thele Sentiments.? Tis Religion; which 
once ſettled in our Hearts, al the Virtues _ 
ſtream from that Source; all the Duties 
follow in their Order. Tis not enough to 
oblige N Perſons to do as they ought ;. 
they muſt alſo do it with Pleaſure : Autho- 
rity is only an exterior Tyrant, that does 
no way affect the Soul. When any one © _ 
undertakes to preſcribe a Conduct, hex 
ſhou'd lay down ſuch Reaſons and Mois 
as may create an. Inclination to-a@'as they. - + 
b. 


T is ſo much our Intereſt to praftife I 
Virtue, that we ought never to regard it 
as our Enemy, but as the Source of Peace. 
Happineſs, and Glory- — wb: 
Vou are now coming into the World, 
my Child; be ſure you enter it with;good ' © 7 | 
Principles 3- you cannot too much. fortify.. * BM 
yourſelf againſt its Deluſions; ſummon ae 
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in your Mind by Reflection, and r con- 


| 2 5 With Bod Books... 


ths 


Nor IN & is more happy and more | 
neceſſary than to improve a Sentiment, 
Which Will ma wy love and giop which 


le Idea of the future; 


es us an agr 
Fhich will aſſure the Performance of all 

the Duties; which anſwers for us to our 
ſelves, and is our Security to others. What 


Succouĩ will not Religion afford you in all 


. the Inconveniencies of Life; for none of 


us are exempt from them, wore or leſs. 
Twas the Say ying of an Ancient, That he 


wrap'd bin ſelf in oy Cloak "of of bis Virtue. 


WI rap y yvourtelf in that ot Piet 3 it will de- 
fend vockagainſt che Weaknel es of Vouth, 
and — an aſſured e ina more advan- 
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TBO SE Wonen wh "req aoniars their 
Mints by the Maxims of tt S 1555 „ plunge 


bee into a Wild of Errors: As they 
ow eld, the World forlakes them, — 


5 chert Reafon bidding 
that, to what fhallF they have recourſe ? 


the 52 turfiſhes us with Re * the 
0 Hiſcoment, and t ti 


Pfelen with 
_Avith- Terror. Religion alone en 


5 throughou t, and conſoles Us at 4 


| which will make bs eaſy in all Accidents ;. 


them Alſo forſake 


_ mes "Y : 
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times e are united to God, you'll 
be reconcil'd with the World, and with 
yourſelf. © | | 


A young Perſon, who comes _ 
World with a high Idea of the Happineſs 
prepared for her, is 7 to accomplithi > 
this is the Source of her Inquietudes; this 
makes her graſp at empty Shadows; this 
gives her a vain Aſſurance of perfect Feli- 
city, and this is what cauſes Levity and In- 
conſtancy. ob e 2 


THE Plealures of the World are ſo ma- 
ny Deceivers ; they promiſe much more 
an they afford : Thoſe,who purſue them, 
never know Tranquillity : The Poſe/fion of 
them gives an imperfect Satisfaction, and 
the Privation of them excites Deſpair. 


To fix your Wiſhes, you muſt expect 

to find no 8 old or durable, out 

of yourſelf. Honour and Riches are pe- 
riſhable, and increaſe but your Deſire of 
more. The conſtant Uſe of Pleaſures makes 
them loſe their true Reliſh:: Even in the 
Enjoyment of one, your Inclinations are 
in Purſuit of another, and the Mind till 
e d renders neceſſary, what elſe would 
be /ſuperfiuous. That Interval of Time, in 


which we paſs. from one State to another, . 
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is the only Moment df Delig He's wen 4 5 
ſooner accuſtom'd to our ot Situation, 
than the Pleaſure of it vaniſhes. How hap« 

y ſhou'd we be, could we immediately 
Rave Recourſe to Reaſon; bur it is Expe: 
rience only brings us to ourſelves. Few 
there are, in the Morn of Life, ho re- 
flect, that true kelicity conſif ſts in ace of 
Mind, in Reafoti, and in the Accomm pliſtt- 
ment 'of our Pu uty. Let us nor Therefore 
think ourſelves Rappyy my Child, but when 
our Pleaſures participate of the Soul. 


”"Fnzgs x Reflections are tod folic 6 tor a 
young Perſon, and fuir more with an 84 
vanced Age; however, | believe you capi 
ble of them, and 5 i» cu tle 
vate them in you, ITinſtru 
cannot engrave too deeply i va Minde ce 

e Te Wiſdom, and tho' we 
el to keep up to o chen rut 
be confeſsꝰ q, that if thoſk who-& 1 at 
Virtue, are nearer than thoſe who reject it: 
If we are ſo unfappy as to fail in our Duty, 
wwe tilt ought ber; ein A oy 

Maxitny my. l a cofitiriual A 
your Wirt eee 
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Prejudice : Prejudice is an Opinion that 
may ſerve for Error as well as Truth; there- 
fore ought never to be apply'd, but tg 
things uncertain and Religion is not ſo. 


nothing is more real than the Ills we ſuffer 
in being depriy d of it. Strengthen, hi 
all means, this Precept, ſince by it you 
muſt r your Life, and tis contrary 
to your Repqſe, as well as Character, to be 
agitated by any other. Give- yourſelf 85 


Tn O Honour be eſtabliſh'd by At 


* 


wholly to the Sentiments you ought 10 fob 
ow in your Conduct; fortify this Prey 11 
of Honour, and let your Delicacy of it 

eyen ſcrupulous. 1 N 4 


Dower recede from theſe Principles.z 4. 
regard not the Virtue of Women, a8 A 


Virtue eſtabliſhed by Uſe, nor aeguſtom 


yourſelf to believe it a ſufficient Piſcharge 
of your Obligations, to live retir'd from 
the World. You have two inevitable Tri- 
bunals, betore which you „ appear 
your Conſcience and the World 7, You may 
eſcape the Yorld, but never your own Con- 
ſcience. Y ou owe to yourſelf the Teſtimony 
of your Merit; however, you ſhou'd not 
abandon publick Approbation, 
from a Contem pr of 


4 


Contempt of Virtus. 
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Wu you become better acquainted 
withthe World, you will know, that it is 
not neceſſary to be deterr'd by Laws, ts 
oblige you to contain yourſglt. within the 
Bounds of your Duty: I Examples of 
thoſe who deviate from it, nd the Misfor- 
tunes which immediately ſucceed, are for- 
cible enough to put a Stop to the moſt vie» 


lent Inclination. I believe there's no Wo- 


man of Gallantry whatever, but, were ſne 
ſincere, would confeſs, that the greateſt of 
her Misfortunes was te have forgotten her 


— SHAME. is a Sentimem, from which 
pay be reap'd many Advantages, if well 
-. HHanag'd. I ſpeak not of that kind of Shame 
1 Which | 

tributing to the Improvement of dur Man- 


troubles our Repoſe, without con- 


ners; I mean that which eres us from 
doing Ill, by the Fear of Diſhonour. This 
Shame is ſometimes the moſt faithful Guar- 
| ON ye ; dian of Female Virtue 8 Few are Viriuous 
for V irtue's Sake. 8 
3 n e | 


_ GREAT Vartues atone lor a great many 
Defects: Supreme Valour in Men, and ex- 
i tream Mode y in Women. They-pardon 
every thing in Agrippina, Wife of 'Germa- 
nicus, in favour ot her Chaſtity ; 1 
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ceſs was ambitious and proud; but ſays Ta- 
citus, all her Paſſions were conſecrated by her 
Es 
Ir you are ſenſible and delidate on the 
Score of Reputation; if you fear to be at- 
tack'd on the eſſential Virtues, there is a 
ſure Means to calm your Fears, and content 
your Delicacy : Tis to be yirruous. Thin x 
only of purifying your Sentiments z let 
them be reaſonable and full of Honour, re- 
{olve to be contented in yourlelf; tis a cer»! 
tain Revenue of Pleaſures; be truly virtu- 
ous, and you will not fail being applauded. 


PuBL1cx Virtues are not the Portion, - 
of Women, but peaceable and private: 
Fame troubles her Head not with us. "Tis 
the Saying of an Ancient, 7hat great Virtues 
belong to Men; he gives to Women the ſole 
Merit of being unknown; and it is not they, . 
purſues he, hat are moſs prais'g, art beſt. 
prais'd; but they, of whom one ſpeaks not at 
all. The Thought, in my Opinion, is un- 
juſt z but to reduce this Maxim into Prac- 
tice, I believe we muſt avoid the World 


and the Vanity of it, which are always en- 


croaching on our Modeſty, and content 

ourſelyes with being the only Witneſſes of 

our on Virtues. e A OT 
. G 11 
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Tux Virtues appertaining to our Sex, 
are however the moſt difficult, becauſe. 
Glory aſſiſts us not in the Practice of the. 
To live at home ; to interfere only with - 
. ourſelves and Family; to be ſimple, juſt, 
and modeſt, are painful Virtues, becauſe 
the are obſcure. You muſt have 2 great 
deal of Merit to fly Praiſe, and as much 
Courage only to be virtuous in your own 
Eyes. Grandeur and Reputation are Sup- 
Ports | ) our Weakneſs 3 and tis e 
one to be deſirous of W a and rai · 
ſing ourſelves. The Delight of the Soul is 
in publick Approbation, but true Glory 
cConſiſts in avoiding it. Let it not therefore 
be the Auttve of your Actions, but the Re- 


coumpence of them. 


Vo v muſt, my Daughter, be perſuaded, 
that Perfection and Happineſs are the ſame; 
that you can't taſte true Felicity, but by 
being virtuous, nor can ſcarce ever be un- 
fortunate, but by an irregularity of Con- 
duct. Let every one examine themſelves 
ſeriouſly, they will find, that no ſenſible 
Affliction ever befel them, without being 
occafion'd by ſome Fault, or the Neglect of 
ſome Virtue. The Loſs of Innocence is al- 
ways ſucceeded by Remorſe, but Virtue is 
attended by ſuch a Softneſs, as doubly pays 


Das 
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Do w'r however imagine, that your 
whole Virtue depends on your Modeſty; 
there are ſome Women, who know no other, 
and are perſuaded, that in this, they . 
all the Durics ot Society: They think they 
have a Privilege to fail in all therell, tobe 
proud, arrogant, and to flander with Im- 
punity. Anne of Bretagne was a Princeſs ſo 
imperious and haughty, that ſhe try'd very 
much the Patience of Louis XII This 
good Prince uſed often to ſay, in complying 
to her Temper, we muſt expect to pan for the 
Chaſtity of Women. Exact not a Payment 
for yours: Remember tis a Virtue which 
regards only yourſelf, and which loſes ita 
Luſtre, wlien unaccompany'd by others. 


Vo u muſt obſerve atimid Modeſty : An 
interior Diforder paſſes from” the Heart to 
the Mouth, and occaſions incoherent Ex- 
preſſions. The moſt lively Paſſions even 

have need of Modeſty to render their Arti- 
| fices-ſucceſsful z. it ought to, diffuſe itſelf 

thro” all your Actions, and cmbellifs-your- 
whole Perſon. id ad 


3 8 r 
Tuer ſay, Jupiter, in forming the 


Paſſions, gave each its particular Reſidence. 
Modeſty was forgotten in this Diſtribution 


and preſenting itlelf, he was at a loſs w cre . 
to place ir, and therefore permitted it to 
7 © © mingle 


WW :ADVICE:C. 
mingle with all the others. Since that time, 
it is inſeparable from them, It is a Friend 
to Fruth, and betrays the Deceptions that 
preſume to attack it: It is linkꝰd and united 

particularly with Love; is ever in his Com- 
pany, and often diſcovers his Votaries: In 
fine, he's diveſted of his Charms, the Mos 
ment he's without it. Thus, nothing gives 
2 greater Grace to a young Perſon than 
Modeſty, TINT ee 

5 F your firſt eee eee Mo- 
deſty: It has great Advantages; it augments. 
Beauty, nd aſhes Detormity” The 
e attending an indifferent 
"Ace, is, that it buries in Obſcurity the more 
valuable Graces z they ſeek not the Charms 
of Wit and eee e in a diſagreeablo 
Form: It is a very difficult thing for Merit 
to break thro' the Obſtacles ot Prepoſſeſſi - 
on, and want of Beauty. t 


Vo are not born without Attractions, 
yet you can't pretend to Beauty: That obli- 
ges you to lay in a Proviſion of Merit, and 
acquire ſomething where with to value yours. 
ſelf. Beauty has great Power. An Ancient 
takes notice, That it is a ſhort Trams ide 
fort Privilege of Nature, and that Sean 
PDeirfons wear on their. Forebeads Letters of R. 
commendation. Beauty 05 a Belief f. 
Sweerneſs, which prepoſſeſſes in Fog | 


” 
1 


" 
. 
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your Manners, 
— of your mperfeckions: To have too 
good an 
a perſoi 


or Dreſs: Art is never delicate, but when 
it does not appear to be Goh. _ 


* 1411 


You ad lect your. Talents | : 


nor your Charms, ſiner Women are deſtin'd 


5 but employ your Time more in 


— ſolid Merit, than in amufing your 


in frivolous things. Nothing is more 


3 — liv'd than 5 of Beauty: 
Nothing is more unhappy t 


only ſtudy d how to improve their Beauty. 


It any one ſeems charm'd with your perſonal | 


Pertetions, convert his Paſſion to Friend- 


ſhip, and endeavour rather to | engage ie ] 


by your Merit. ot lay 


r is difficult to 5 5 any certain : 
Rules to pleaſe. Beauty without Deſert, 


_ charms but for a time; and Deſert without 


Beauty, creates an Efteem, not Love. Thoſe ' 
therefore are truly amiable Women, who 


join Virtue to their Attractions 1 don't 
confine myſelf to that Branch of Merit. 


* + * 


To a DREHEN. : 77. 
If you have not theſe Advantages, you muſt 
expect» to be judg'd with Severity. Let. 


there 8 then in your Air, nor in 
at. may diſcoyer an Igno- 


pinion of them, daes not become 1 
an indifferem Figure. Let no- 
thing ſeem artful either in your Difeourſe, 


an the Conclu- 
ſion of thoſe Women's Lives, who have- 


* «4 * 
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call'd Modeſty z I would be further under-- 
food. Valuable Women have the fame- 
Virtues as Men: Friendſhip, Probity, and: 
Fidelity to their Duties; amiable Women 
ought not only to poſlels exterior Graces, 
but likewife-the Perfections of the Mind: 

Nothing is ſo difficult to pleaſe without an 
Air inclining to Coquetry : tis more by 


| : their Detects than good Qualities, that Wo- 


men are agreeable to Men of this Age. They. 
are willing to take Advantages of the 
Weakneſſes of amiable Perſons ;- they can. 
make nothing ot their Virtues, they chuſe 
not to eſteem them, and like better to be 
amuſed by fair and inconſiderate Triflers, 
than to be e gs to admire thoſe, who. 
are truly valuable. 


Vo u muſt penetrate the Heart of Man, 
when you would pleaſe: moſt of them are 
more affected with Novelty, than with what 
is Excellent; but this Flower of Novelty: 


8 fades: that which pleaſes only as be- 


ing new, becomes immediately the reverſe 
on being known. To give Employment to- 
this Taſte of Novelty, 0K ſhou'd enter- 
tain him with every kind of Merit: Beau- 
ty alone won't fix him: you muſt preſent 
him with variety of Graces and Perfecti- 
ons, and make him enjoy, in one Object, 
All the Pleaſures of Inconſtane xp. 


e 
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_ 'Marps come into the World with a 
violent deſire to pleafe. As they find all 
the Ways that conduct .to- Glory and Aus 
thority, ſhut up from them, they take a+ 
nother Path to arrive there, and repair their 

Loſs, by their Charms. Beauty: deceives 
the Perſon poſleſs'd of it, and inkoxicates 
the Soul. But conſider, my Child, how _ 

| ſmall a ſpace of time there is between . 
lovely Woman, and one who is no more 

ſo. Surmount, therefore, or at leaſt; con: 

ceal this inordinate Deſire of pleaſing. Tis 
alſo neceſſary to ſer Bounds to your Dreſs, 
and not ſuffer it to engroſs too much of your 
Time: true Graces depend not on Orna- 
ments too particular: you muſt comply 
with the Mode, as with an uneaſy Servitude, 
and give it only what you. can't welbre> 
fuſe. Faſhion wou'd be admixahle, coud 
it be fix'd at Perfection; but the continual 
Viciſſitude of it, renders it Inconſtancy, 
rather than Politeneſs and good. Taſte. 


GOOD Taſte rejects an exceſſive Deli» 
cacy: it looks on trifling things as they are, 
and concerns it ſelf not with them. Cleans 
lineſs is an agreeable Faculty, and holds its. 
Rank in the Order of commendable things; 
but becomes impertinent, when over- nice: 
it is better therefore to neglect our ſelves in 

things of ſmall Importance, than to he too 
eee... „ eee 
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9 AD VITE er 
1 Yovne Perſons-ate ſubject to a certain 


Uneaſincſs at any thing, that detains their 


flection, t — run with precipitation to all 
22 Objects. The little Impatience they 


feel on Link Occaſions, is, however, the 
lraſt Ill they have to dread: exceſſive Joy i is 
not the Conſequence of Virtue. All Plea- 
fures, chat bear the Name of lively, are dan- 
gerous. Tho you ſhou'd be reſerv'd e. 
nough in any Aſſembly, not to wound Ci- 


E exered the Limits preſcrib'd by 


ns upon the Heart, it diffuſes thro* the 


Which creates a Diſtate for every. thing. 
that carries the Air of Virtue. Beſides, it 
puts a Stop to, and weakens the Fervour 


ot your Duties: the Poiſon is fo artfully 


repar'd,. that few oung Perſons are a- 
= of the in Eiffods 3 produces; the 
leaſt, are ſuch as — hs R 


Life, deprave the Taſte,. and render all in- 


nocent Pleaſures infipid. When one eſta- 


bliſhes a Perſon in che World, happy e- 
nough not to have her Heart pre-engag'd,. 


(for we are all deſirous of uniting our 
ives herielt naturally. to 25 


ſelves;) ſhe $ 


Party deſtin tor her. 


Do wr be too frequently a 


; at punch Shows, It is not conſiſtent 2 


Attention too long: as they are void of Re- 


„ yet the moment the Pleaſure 


Soul certain inexpreſſible Sweetnefs, 


= 
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Reputation to be too much ſeem: Modeſty 


can but with difficulty preſerve itſelf, as 
midſt perpetual Hurries. If you Have geau⸗ 
ty, the Admiration of it diminiſnes b bes 
ing too familiar to the: Eye; and if yd 


$4 


want Charms, you ought Ii 
conceal that Defectun Retirement; beſides, 


the conſtant uſe. of ſuch Diverſions rakes 


away the Reliſi df them. 
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W xtn' you lire only for Pleaſures, and 


come to quit them, either becauſe your Tn: 
elination ceaſes, or your Reaſon: defends 
ou from them, the Soul falls into a great 
acuity. If you wou'd therefore make 
your Pleaſures and Amuſements laſting, let 
them ſerve but as Relaxations from more 


ſerious © Occupations. Keep a' good Cor 
reſpondence with your Reaſon,” and the 
want of Pleaſyres will not be irkfome to 


you. 0 
43 r nene 

W'x ought to have a ſtrict 
our Deſires, ſince the Happineſs of our 
Lives depends upon them: they are preſer- 
ved by Innocence, and corrupted by Irre 


WHEN we have an upright Heart, we 
8 of all, and. all converts itſelf ro. 
Pleaſure, but when we approach it with a 
fick Man's Tafte, we imagine our ſelves 


de- 


et more to 
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ADVICE: 
delicate, and are only diſguſted, When 
the Mind is not deprav'd by Sentiments, 
which ſeduce the Imagination, and byaſs 


the Paſſions, Delight eaſily finds Entrance: 
Health and Innocence are its true Sources. 


. You muſt arm your ſelf therefore, a- 

| youu theſe: inordinate Emotions of the 
Soul, that prepare the Way for Anxiety and 
Diſtaſte: they are moſt formidable in 
young People, whoſe want of Experience 
renders them leſs unable to reſiſt what ſeems. 
do promiſe Pleaſure; Temperance, ſaid an 
Ancient, #5 the beſt Workmanſhip of Voluptu · 
ouſneſ3. - Tis Temperance gives Health to 
Soul and Body, and always affords a ſin- 
dere and equal Joy. Poſleſs'd of that, we 
have no need of Shows, or other ſuperflu- 
dous Expences: Reading, Working, and in- 
offenſive Converſation, fill us with more 
ure Satisfaction, than all the Preparations 
or the greateſt Entertainments. In ſhort, 
innocent Pleaſures are of moſt advantage to 
us: they are always at hand: they are rea- 
dy to do good Offices; and are not 2 
at too dean a Rate. The others flatter. in» 
deed, but in the End deſtroy: the Conſti- 
tution of the Soul is to. be broken, as well, 
as that of che Bod. pe. 


0 BSERVE 2 certain Rule in all 70 ur 
Views and Actions. It wou'd be happy 
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Toa DAUGHTER. 8x 
never to eſtimate one's Fortune; but as 
yours is limited, it muſt be govern'd by 

ood Conduct. Be ſparing then in your 
— ; without Moderation you'll ſoon 
experience 'the Dilorder ot your Affairs: 
thoſe who want Oeconomy, can anſwer tor 
nothing. e n, ICP 


Po u and Feaſting delude you into Ru- 
in, and Ruin is almoſt ever follow'd by. - 
a Corruption of Manners; but, however, 
to avoid Profuſeneſs, you muſt not fall into «x 
the contrary Vice: remember, that Ayarice. "| 
profits little, and diſhonours much. AW”( 
that is requir'd in a regular Conduct, is to 
avoid the Shame and Injuſtice attach'd to 
an imprudent png 14 : Retrench 
therefore ſuperfluous Expences, that you 
may the better diſcharge thoſe, which Ci- 


* 


vility, Friendſhip and Charity inſpire. 


'T1s good Order, and not too much | 
Attention to little Things, that makes great 1 
ones advantageous. Pliny returning his 
Friend a conſiderable Obligation, he had re- 
ceiv'd trom his Father, ſaid, My Subſtance _ 
is ſmall, and my Expence is You z but my 
Frugality makes a Reſerve, which enables me 
to ſerve my Friend, Take therefore from 
your Pleaſures, my Child, wherewirh to ſa - 
tisfy your Sentiments of -Generoſity, 
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1 not to the Calls of Vanit 2 
f Tas "muſs be, ay. they, hike others; but t 
like extends a feat W Have an Emuls⸗ | 
tion more noble: fu er not any Perſon to 
be poſſeſs:d ol more Honour, more Probi - 
ty and more Uprightneſs than you. Feel a 
Neceſſity of Virtue: Poverty of the Soul is 
more milerable an f of Fortune. 


> 


Reputation, augment your Credit, ſet · 
tle 22555 Affairs in a good Poſture: hereaf- 
p 15250 U find a eater Difficulty to effect 
it. Charles, V. 
young Peuple, In 1 every thing aſſiſts 
pPouz; ad thing is offer'd to your Accep- 
| | tance..,Y: 95 5 Perſons rule, without knows: 
ing they do ſo: in an Age more advanc'd, 
very t ing forſakes them: chat ſeducing. 
Charm is fled, and all that, then remains s: 

| 5 Truth and eg RES h ſeldom influence 


the World. 0 905 > 4 
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_ ar fend * Pr How und to ſay 
to young, P cople). the Hill of Reputation and 
Credit, and I an coming down it. When you 

are no longer young, you then think of par-: 
005 in practice, thoſe H irtues you have before 
acquir q. Let all your Enterpriſes, all your 4 
Ph Se to Perfection: take not the loaſt 


Step, nor begin any thing, without faying 9 


* ſelf, Can t1 do better ? By this Me 0 


WuILx you are e young, wy: your | 


„ That — 49 lov'd. 
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To a Dau RHTER. By 


vou will inſenſibly contract a F of 
ſuſtice and Virtue, which will render the 
Practice of them more eafy. Imitate the 
Advice Seneca gave Lucillus, in the Choice 
of a Friend: Select, ſaid he to him, from 
among the number of great Men, him, who © 
ſeems moſt worthy of Yeneration : do nothing, © 
but in his Preſence, and make him the Fudge © 
vf all your Actions. Happy he, who is 
valuable enough to be cholen! This Pre- 
ceptis the more eaſy, as young People are 
naturally inclin'd to Imitation; but -we 
hazard leaſt, by taking our Models from 
Antiquity, becauſe, for the moſt part, they 
reſent .us only with heroick Examples. 
Among the Moderns, tis often of little ſern- 
vice; for Copies very rarely come up to 
their Originals: their Endeavours are Vain, 
and only take away the natural Character, 
which is generally receiv'd to be moſt true 
and eſtimable. You ſurrender up your rea- 
ſon by fixing on a Pattern; moreover, Aa 
part of our Defects proceed from Imitati- 
on. Learn then to fear, and to reſpect your 
ſelf; and let your own Delicacy be your 
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*raly enjoy our ſelves, but by Att 
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TE more skill you have, the more 
Good you'll reap, from your Condition, 
and the more you will extend your Plea- 
ſures, Tis not great Poſſeſſions that ren- 
der us happy, but the Enjoyment; and the 
3 * in * Satisfac- 


tion. 


Ir ve cou wa. only uit our Wiſhes 10 
our Fortune, we odd be neither Ambi⸗ 
ious, Envious, nor "Anxious; but when 
we are unealy with the prgſent, our Der 
ſires and Hopes tramiport us ee * 
wards the Jude, oy 1+ 5 


Tusa are two boris i Fools in "the 


World: on gee: = 8 w_ 
orts himſe | 


ry, 2 . 75 n 3 
Thi Which ſcem within his Reach. 
He's not often deceiv' d, and when he it, 
Knows bow 'to rœroncile himſelf to the 
Diſappointment: He is further ſenſible, 
that the 83 ve — —. ct b. 
* per. Po n: 1 WS ob- 
"7" the Thing dc Grd, and that ſuch 
Ref ions 25 £ 22 . i nl ig Jude o 
n . 
ares himſelf 990 wald e; ene, Mi | y 5 
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ddeſpiſes all Precaution for. the future. He 
rains his Fortune, his Reputation, and his 
Judgment, by not rightly-managing them. 
The wife Man” behaves” in a-quite different 
manner from both: he enjoys the preſent, 
end has all due Regard forthe future, | 


-» 'Trs our Duty, my Child, 8 | 
Time: What Uſe ds we make of it? Few 
People know how to eſteem it, as they 
ought. Give. an Account to pour ſelf ſays an 
Ancient, / all jour Hours; to the. End, that, 
having profited by the Preſent, jou may le 
leſs apprebenſive of the Future. Time flies 
with Rapidity: Learn to live, that is to 
ſay, to make good Uſe of it; for Life 
conſumes away in empty Hopes, in run- 
ning after Fortune, and waiting its preca- 
rious Promiſes. All Men feel the Neceſſi- 
ties of their Conditions; are 2 1. 
8 and never aecompliſn their Withes,. 
Think, that Life conſiſts not in the lengtn 
of Time, but in the manner of our employ- 
ing . Remember, you have a Mind to 
cultivate, a Love of Truth to:.nouriſh, a 
Heart to purify, and a dirine Worſhip, to, 
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© "A's: Youth, - therefore, id ſo precious, 
"think, my Daughten, to make-.a-profitzx = 
ple uſe of it. While your Mind is. tender 
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Memory with the moſt valuable Things: 
thus you will Tay in a Proviſion for your 

whole Life. The Faculty ot Memory forms 
and extends it ſelf by Exerciſe. n 


Lr not Curioſity be totally extine 
guiſh'd in you, but direct it, with Diſcre- 
Hon, to a good Object. Curioſity is an 
Inlet to Knowledge, and the more you ex- 
tend it, the nearer you approach Sublimi- 
ty: tis a Promptitude of Nature, which 
prepares the Way for. Inſtruction, and 


- ought-not to be interrupted by Indifference 


or. Sloth. 


Nor HTN G is more commendable for 


 Heories elevate the Soul, and give treſh Vi- 
gaur to the Courage, by the great Actions 
contain'd in them; neither ought we to be 
unacquainted with: the Annals of our own: 
Country. I ſhould alſo approve of a little 
Philoſophy, if one were capable ot it: it 
forms the Judgment, . diſtinguiſhes your I- 
deas, and reaches you to think juſtly on 
the Nature of things. Ms for Morality, 
by reading Pliny, Cicero, and the reſt, your 
Inclination for. Virtue, will be improy'd, 
and an agreeable. Impreſſion : left on the 
Mind. The Habit of Vice corrects itſelf 
- by-the Example of ſo many Virtues, and 
Op SS 
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_ young people than to employ their Tims: - 
n ſolid Studies: The Greek and Roman Hi- 


1. 


To a DavcurEerR 39 


rarely do you find thoſe naturally prone to 
111, have any taſte for this ſort of Enters. 


tainment : they chuſe not to examine what 
accuſes, and never-fails to condemn them. 


 CoNGCERYNING the Languages, tho? 
a Woman ought to content erlelf with 
ſpeaking that of her own Country, yet 1 

cannot oppoſe the Inclination one may have 

to learn Latin: tis the Language of the 
Church: it open a Way to all the Scien - 

ces; and makes you converſant with the 

beſt Authors of all Ages. Women willing 

ly learn Halian, which appears to mea dan» 

erous Study : tis the Language of Love; 

the Authors of that Country ſeem to have 
little Chaſtity z there reigns thro” all their | 
Works a 3 2 Words; and an 
Imagination without Rule, quite oppoſite 
by,” underſtanding... ha Fe nn 5 


* 


PozTR yY may have its Inconveniencies; 
tho' I ſhou'd be very unwilling to oppoſe 
ille; but often the beſt of them gire you 
Leſſons of Viitue, and leave behind the 
Impreſſions.of Fir. 


e Ha Wy — _Y e 4 \ 
Tus reffling of Romances, is fill fr 
- hore pernicious : I wou'd not wiſh. you to 
mike any great uſe of them; they very © 
much corrupt the Mind. Romances be- 
n „ 
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ing never founded on Truth, fire the Ima - 
gination, weaken Modeſty, diſorder the 
Phole Heart, and how little ſoever a young 
Perſon is difpos'd to Tenderneſs, haſten. 
and precipitate her Inclination. We muſt: 
not augment the Charms, nor the'Deluſi»- 
ons of Love: the more it isſoften'd in the 
Expreſſion, the more dangerous it proves: 
in the Conſequence. I don't however for- 
bid you this Amufement; all Prohibitions. 
wound Liberty, and increaſe the Deſire of 
k; butT adviſe you, as much as poſſible, 
_ to: accuſtom. yourſelf to ſolid Reading, 
which" only can adorn the Mind and forti- 
th vey : one cannot too much avoid: 
that, Which, leaves Impreſſions. difficult to- 
NTT So ot Eo >. 4 


--Monpztrare your Deſires of attain» 
ing extraordinary Sciences: they are dange- 
rous, and rather inſpire us with a Pride, 
that is pernicious to the Soul, than other- 
wile. If you have an active, lively, and 
 Gapacious Imagination, join'diwith an ir- 
reſiſtible Curio dae would do better to: 
Qiſpoſitions in the Study of 
the Sciences, than to hazard their being ta- 

ken eee but rumember there 
is a Modeſty to be obſerv'd in young Maids,.. 


aiming at things above their reach, almoſt- 
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| | Arr E c T. not then to be among the 
Number of the fine Wits, nor loſe yourlel: 
in vain Searches, and ſuch as are beyond 


your Comprehenſion. Our Souls have more 


where with to enjoy themſelves, than is 

known to us; they are ſufficiently enlihhꝰ 
ten d for our well: | 1 we are not 2 
fatisfy'd with that, and run in Queſt. of 
Truths, which become us not to examine. 


BRETORH we engage in Seiences above 
our Knowledge, we ought to be well ac- 
quainted with the Extent of our Capaci- 
ties; to know what Rule to take in the De- 
termination of our Choice; to learn to ſe- 
parate Opinion from Judgment ; to doubt, 
without Timidity, every thing void of pa- 

fitive Proofs; - and to be wodeft enough to 
confeſs our Ignorance, in what ſurpaſſes us, 

as a Means to humble the Vanity of Wit, 
and diminiſn its Aſſurance. „ 


Lx r us remember, that the two Princi- 
ples of all our Knowledge, Reaſon and the 
Senſes, fail in their Sincerity, and ahuſe us. 
The Senſes ſurprize * and Reaſon de- 
ceives alſo in its turn: Thus our two Guides 
lead us aſtray. Theſe Reflections are ſuſſĩ- 


cient to make us diſtaſte the abſtruſe Scien- 
ces: Employ we then the Time in profita- 
ble Knowledge. = A Ee 
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A young Perſon ought. to be tractable 
| and have little Confidence in herſelf; but 
Ĩ̃et not this Docility extend too far. In Mat- 
ters of Religion, we muſt ſubmit to Autho- 
_ rities ; but in all other Subjects, receive 
only thoſe of Reaſon and Demonſtration, 
In giving too much way to Ddcility, you in- 
Fringe on the Rights of Reaſon, and no lon- 
ger make uſe of your own Judgment: To 
center thus your Ideas in another, confines 
them to too narrow Limits. The Teſti- 
mon of Men ought not to be depended on, 
burt in proportion to the Degree of Certain- 
F ty they have acquir'd by Experience. There's; | 
no Preſcription againſt Truth: Tis for al! 
Perlons, and fora | Times. In fine, as a great: 
Man obſerves; . To. be a Chriſtian, you muſt © 
believe blindly; and io be wiſe, you muſt [ee : 
%%%ͤo OR ng 


Accus ro yourſelf to exerciſe your 
A Wit, and make more Uſe ot it, than of 
3 your Memory. We fill our Heads with 

other People's Ideas, and draw nothing from 

our own Fund. We think we have made a 
great Progreſs, in charging our Memories 
E- with various Paſſages of Hiſtory; but that 

little contributes to the Perfection of Wit. 
VPoou muſt often enter into Rfleftion : Wit 
extends and augments itſelf, by comparing | 
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the Difference of Ideas; but few Perſons -- © YI 


put this Maxim in practice. | 
T o know how to think, is a Talent that's 
laſting within us. Neither Hiſtorical Paſſa- 
es, nor the Opinions of Philoſophers wil! 
e able to defend you from a ſudden Misfor - 7 
tune: You will not find yourſelf the more 
ſtrengthen'd by them. Shou'd any Affliction 
befal you, and you have Recourle to Seneca © ©} 
and Epifetus, is it in the Power of their Rea- 
ſon to afford you Conſolation ? Is it not ra- 
ther the proper Function of your own ?' 
Be, therefore, your own Aſſiſtant: Mae 
Proviſion in Time of Tranquillity, .againff © 


1 


the Troubles you muſt expect to meet 


* 


with; you'll be much n cor nn == 


your own Arguments, than by. thoſe 


© x you could regulate your Imagination , I 

. and render i ſubmiſive 0 Truh a Rea: 1 

ſon, you wou'd go a great way towards Per-— 

fection and Happineſs. Women are com- 

monly govern'd by their Imaginations, and 

as they are employ'd in nothing ſolid, nor 

burthen'd with the Care of their Fortune, 

or the Conduct of their Affairs, they:deliver *_ | 1 
>» themſelves uggwholly to Pleaſures. - Shows, 

"Dreſſes, Romances, and trifling Sentiments - - * 

- _ _"engrols the Empire of their Minds. I know 

en the Fancy, main 
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„„ ADVICE. 
from the pleaſures: Tis ſhe isthe Sourceut 


Hem and gives thoſe Charms and Illuſions | 


which compoſe their Delight; but what 
Ils attend not ſuch Pleaſures? Fa ancy ſtands 
1 2 E ys between Truth and you: Reaſon: 
Aares not appear where ſhe commands. We- 
Tee not but as the pleaſes: The People ſhe 
ee are fully ſenſtble of her Power: - 
8 bea happy Agreement, to render 
back ht Pleaſures, on Condixion, we might. 
el none of her Pains. © To conclude, no- 
thing is more oppoſite ta Tranquility, than 
e too fiery ae 5 


„Fonn 71 wa yourſelF'a true Idea * 


Things 


8 not with the Multitude: 
ſelf from the Pre judices of Infaney. When 


you are inv olv d. in any Trouble, have Re- 


courſe to the following Method. ; I have 
found Conſolation in it. Examine well the 
Motives of your Grief . ſeparate rhe real 
From theimagimary Cauſe, and you'll often 
find little of the former remaining. Eſteem. 
things bur as they are: We have more Rea- 


ſon co complain of out own falſe Opinions, 
"BY Than of Fortune. : They wound us moro 


chan the Accidęnts chem ers: 


HarrINESS conſiſts i in thinking welk, 
We ought” to pay a great ar to com 


mon * when it 85 80 Religions: | 
but 
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but we thow'd not comply with the auh 
on that, Which is call d Moralit N he 
good Fortune of Liſe. I call-Vulgay; all 
thoſe who think meanl 3 The Court is ſull 


of them; the World ſpea s of nothing but 

2 aud * — W hear nothing but, 

ue your n ) Hf haſten to pw, ny 7 
And Wi 


— for great things.: —— 'of en ub 

cure, but tranguil Laſe. , ngttb our; Hf from | 
Tumulte Fly Hurry aud Cunfiom. 

compęnce of Wiener — 

the Teſtimony 0 
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TAKE notice, that the greateſt Artis 

to know how to find every thing in yourſelf. 

I bavr learnt, ſaid an Ancient; 4 Rund, 

ſo Iiſball neuer be al, Lou mut reſerve = 

internal Remedies ugainſt che Troubles af 
Life, and Equivalent forthe Suoa you de- 

22 an. Let your Retmat and Alylam 
— 


in yourſelf: There Fee 
| and had Reco ——— 8 
thus me leſd nec a K n 
r — ropo | 
If you have not Solidity enough! 
Es ado AO, hdon 
"Cw 82 Sobtude : Noting's ae 


| Profitable or mare — - 
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Loss of alte Cle 
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"ADVICE + 
Impreſſion of Senluality. We muſt then, 
from time to time, retire from the World, 
and think not of it: Set a- part ſome Hours 


An the Day for Reading and Contemplation. 
Reflection, ſays a Father of the Church, js 


the Eye of the Soul; tis that which introduces 
Light and Truth. Iwill lead him into Solitude, 


\ 


fays Wiſdom, and there I will . ſpeak to bis 


"Heart. There Truth gives its Leſſons , 


there, Prejudice is 'vaniſh'd ; there Pre- 


poſſeſſion grows feeble ; and there, Opi- 


nion, which governs all, begins to loſe its 
Privileges. When I cait my Eyes on the 


many unprofitable Things of Life, I'm 
compell'd to exclaim with Pliny : Tis better, 
ſays he, to paſs our Time in doing nothing, than 

in doing Tries. 
I have already obſery'd:to you, my Child, 

that true Happineſs is in Peace of Soul: 
Vou cannot taſte the Pleaſures of Reaſon, 


with a ſickly Mind; but every thing gives 


Pleaſure to a Mind in perfect Health. To 
Aive in Tranquillity, I preſcribe you theſe 
Rules as your Guide. Take not too much 
Delight in Pleaſures, and only lend your 
ſelf to their Amuſements : Avoid too great 


a Dependance on Mankind, leſt you deceive 


yourſelf: And be your own chief Friend. 


RH 


46 habituate ourſelves to Peace and T 5 
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.-.” Solitude, alſo, aſſures Tranquillity, and di- 
erects to Wiſdom: it lies in our own Breaſte 
ruth. 


$ 


Ny the great World; there is no Certainty 
to be found in it: There the Paſſions you had 
weaken' d, gain freſh Life : Few there are 
who favour not Irregularities:: The more 
Company you keep, the more your Deſires 
will aſſume Autherity over you; for 'tis 
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difficult to reſiſt the Efforts of Vice, which | 


come ſo well recommended: in fine, we re- 
turn leſs modeſt, more weak and unjuſt; 
for the World eaſily intufes its Venom into 
unguarded Souls. We ſhou'd ſhut up every 
Avenue againſt the Paſſions: Tis morecaſy 
to prevent than vanquiſh them; and if you 
are happy enough, at laſt, to extirpate them, 
they make you pay dear for their Reſidence. 
We can't reſiſt the firſt Motions of Nature: 
but they often extend too far, and leave you 
Matter of Repentance. FRE: 


You maſt ſtock yourſelf with uſeful 
Precautions, and ſet the worſt in View; 
meaſure your Strength and your Courage; 
and wait, with Fortitude, the 11]-fortune 
that may befal you Face it in its moſt ter- 
_ Circumſtances, and let it not caſt you 
own. 1 pv.” 


RY - Fayourite, arriv'd at the Height of 
Fortunę, ſhowing his Riches to his Friend, 
pointed to a Cabinet, and faids That con- 


_ 


tains my Treaſure ! His Friend expreſfing* _ 
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a Defire to ſee it, he order d it to be o 

wich diſcover'd no more than an o 10 rat- 
ter'd Suit of Clothes. The Friend appear- 
ing greatly ſurprized at it, the Favourite 


Srate, e Tam prepared for it. W lat Reli 
_it; this'to be arm'd agairiſt the worſt, and 


to alſume strength to upport t- 


£ 


hemierie, examinethe Nature of the Thing 
deſir'd; weigh well the Benefits it promi- 
ſes, and: the Ills which may attend it: Keep 
ever in your Mind this Paſſage of Horace; 
Poltptuouſneſs goes before you, But conteals its 
Mrendunis. You ceaſe to fear, the Moment 
you ceaſe to deſire. Believe, "the wiſe Man 
runs not after Felicity, but gives it himſelf: 
This Work muſt be your own, as it is in 
IrPower. Confider;that little is requir'd 
to 'Atisfy"the Neceſſities of 'Life; but even 
Trinity wou'd fail to fulfil the Cravings of 
Opinion. You may, with much more aſe, 
fetrench your Dees to the Compaſs of your 
Fortune, than extend your Fortune to the 
Compal of your Defires. If Honours and 


Rich, es cou'd ſatiate the Mind, it wou'd be. 


ebrifriendable! to hoard! chem; but as the 


Thirſt of them is . N who 
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a moſt, Wants molt. . 


faid;z $hou'd Fortune (end. Ms Back to my mo for ft 


WIEN you deſire any thing wich Ve- : 
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Youns Perſons feed themſelves with 
Hope: Monſieur de la Rochefaucaull fays, 
that it condufts you to the End of Life, by an 
agreeable Road. It wou'd indeed be thore, 
did not Hope extend it: Fis a conſoling 
Sentiment, tho' perhaps dangerous, be- 
cauſe it often leads you into Miſtakes.” Fhe 
leaſt ill Conſequence it produces, is to make 
you neglef what you poſſeſs, in eapedting what 
SELF-Loyst conceals us from our- 
felves, and diminiſhes all our Defe&s. Let 
it be your Buſineſs therefore to examine 
your Imperfections, with the fame'ExaGt 
_ neſs you do thoſe of other People: Recede 
not from this Rule; it will accuſtom yo 
to Equity: Make a ſtrict Serutiny into your 
Character, and convert your Faults to your” 
Improvement: Few of them but have Al- 
liance to ſome Virtue, which favours thame- 
Morality intends not to deſtroy Nature, 
hut to render it nearer Perfectio. IF you 
are . let it elevate ee 
the Weakneſſes of your Sex, and teach you 
to avoid the Defects which humble. ou. 
There is to each Irregularity of the Heart, 
a Shame and ain attach'd, that will ſolſicit 
Mu to quit it. If you are of a timorous 
Dilſpoſition, convert that Weakneis into 
es r « Pru- 


u 


8 remember, that the Perfons, who do 
it, are, as to what concerns you, more ca- 
pable of judging than yourſelt; that you 
ought to give more Credit to them, than 
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Prudence,which will hinder you from com-. 


mitting any thing that may cauſe it. If you 


are laviſh in giving, 'ris.caly. to produce Ge- 


neroſity out of Prodigality. Beſtow your 


Gifts with Diſcretion ; neglect not the In- 
different; take care of the Poor; lend in 
Neceſſity, but give to thoſe, who have not 
wherewith to repay. By that, you will 
comply with: your Inclination, and at the 
{fame time do good Actions: There is not 


one Weakneſs, of which Virtue, if well 
exercis'd, cannot make ſome Uſe. | 


Ix the. Afflictions that befal you, and 
which diſcover to you the little. Share of 


Merit you have, inſtead of being irritated, 


and oppoling the good Opinion you have of 
yourſelf, tothe Injuſtice you imagine done 


to the Flattery of Self- love 3. that your Ene- 
my, in this. Point, is nearer Truth than you 


are ;z. and that you ought to have no more 


Merit in your own Ey es, chan in thole of 


Nn ers. 


9 ,, * $5 are general Precepts för com- 
| hating the Vices of the Mind; but your. 


ought to be to rectiſy your Heart 
7 * | and. 
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and its Sentimenty, - You poſſeſs no Virtuß 
ſure and laſting, but by the Heart: T 
that properly which characterizes you; and 
to render yourſelf Miſtreſs of it, you muſt 
obſerve this Method. When you are agi- 
tated by any predominant Paſſion, take forge 
time to capitulate with your Weaknels ; for 
it, without liſtening one Moment to it, you 
ſacrifice all to your Reaſon, and your Duty, 
it is to be fear'd the Paſſion will return, and 
become more violent than ever. You cin  _ 
tinue longer under its Subjection than'you + 
imagine, and muſt therefore manage it with  _ 
Art. You will receive more Aſſiſtance than 


you expect, from ſuch a Conduct: The ©; 
very Paſſions themſelves afford Remedies.” - 1 
If it be Hate, you'll find the Motive of 
your Revenge abated; and if it fhoud 


prove the contrary Paſſion, there is T1 


that furniſhes you with more rms agal 
ittelf. — ep nn. 


Ir your Heart has the Misfortune to be 
attack'd by Love, I lay you down thefe Re- 
medies to ſtifle the Growth of it Remem- 
ber, that the Pleaſure it affords, is neither 
folid, nor faithful: It flies from yon, and 
were it attended by no other Ill, chat Mo- 
tive is ſufficient.” In this Paſſion, the Soul 
propoſes to itſelf an . anel is mor 
united to it, either by Deſire or Enjoyment, 
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than it is to its Being: It centers all its Fe- 
licity in the Poſſeſſion, and all its Woes in the 
Loſs. However, this valuable Opinion, 
this valuable Choice of the Soul, is neither 
ſubſtantial nor laſting : It depends on others, 

it depends on you, and you can neither an: 
fwer tor others, nor for yourſelt. 


Lo vx, in his firſt Approaches, preſents: 
- you with Flowers, and artfully conceals the 
R The. better to . be 
always takes ſome Form, that's not his own. 
Vvour Heart: keeps Intelligence with him; 
and will not ſuffe on to examine his De- 
figns,. for fearof alarming-your Reaſon and 
your Modeſty. It appears, in the Begin» 
8 Aa only a ſimple Amuſement, but ſoon 
ſteals upon the Mind, and is almoſt un- 
3 known, till beyond Controul: The Mo- 
ment you feel the Symptoms of it, fly! 
I ſten not to the Complaints of your Heart 
Eove is not rooted out of the Soul with or- 
dinary Efforts: It has too many Abettors 
»- within us. Tis the moſt cruel Situation a: 
reaſonable Perſon can poſſibly be in; where 
you have nothing to ſupport you; where 
Fou faye no. Witneſs: but yourſelt. You 
 _ - . muſt therefore perpetually re-animate your 
 _  -. Courage, and expect to find a Treatment 
| © infinitely more rigorous, if you give way. N 
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Hop no Converſe with your Imagi- 
nation: it ſets before you Love in all its: 
Charms: All is Illuſion, that paſſes thro? 


RE 


fear of being humble 


the Soul, andare inthe Train. of 
ouſneſs. 5 | 


| Ma xz Reffection on the fatal Conſs 
quences of. this Paſſion, and you'll meet 
with but too many Examples for your In- 
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ſtruction. Compute, if it be poſſible, the 


Ills of Love: it captivates the Reaſon; daz 
zles the Senſes; plunges the Souł into Con- 
fuſion; cuts down the Flower of Innocenccs; - | 
ſtaggers the Virtue z. and tarniſhes the Re» 


putation :: Shame and Remorſe are, for the 


moſt part, the Fruits of Love. Nothing 
can diſgrace you more, or Humble you . 
much below yourtelf, as this deſtructive 
Paſſion: Tis Reaſon only can preſerve you. 
in your Place. It's far more unhappy to 
ſtand in need of our Courage for tlie 90 | 


port of a Misfortune, than to avoid it ::'T he 


but we muſt. never 2 ourſelves, for 
| . Remember, * 

carry your Enemy about you: Make uſe e 

a Conduct that you can anſwer to yourſelf; 

Fly all paſſionate Shows and Repreſenta- 

tions: You ought not to ſee what will ro- 

mind you of it: Muſick and N ſoften 

Vo 
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luꝑtu- 


. .Pleaſure of doing our Dury is a Conſolation; 


of 
1 
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her magnifying Glaſs; but when you quit 


0 


it „ e you find the Difference. St. 


uſtin, deſcribing to us the Condition of 
ji leut, when he was about, to renounce 
Love and its Plealures, ſays, That what be 
had lov'd, preſented rfelf to him then, ina Fi. 
ure doubjy enchanting. He continues this 
Deleririon in ſo moving a manner, that 
cannot even read it without Danger. 
We 8 lightly over the Images: of 
e have moſt Reaſon to appre- 

hend it, when moſt we reſolve againſt it: 
Our Tears of. Penitence are cven to be 


doubted. The Paſſion: augments by Re- 
lapſe : Forgetfulneſs is the only Security 


againſt it. To bring yourſelf to this happy. 


Indifference, you muſt conſider ſeriouſly 


with yourſelf, and ſay, N a. Hall Ido with 


S 


"this Iuclination, that encroaches on my Peace? 


Hill not ſuch aud ſuch izfortunes attend Me, . 
* Pre the amen be: | 


Tun the Arms of. your Enemy to 
Fenn Ad vantage: eee him not, and 

I. afford you the Means, Strip him ot 
F eee our Imagination has gi- 
ven him; lend rh no Aid; ſhow him no 
Favour, and you will then find little re- 
maiping to ſeduce. After theſe 3 1 
| RefleGuans, . baniſh, the Idea from your” - 
" Mapdy take afirm Refolurion to Yap be- 


eve 


„ 
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lieve tis in your Power to be as ſtrong as. 
you wou'd wiſh. Simple Amuſements are 
of ſervice to compleat your Cure; but you 
mult avoid all Pleaſures, that may too much. 


*T' xs. not ſo. much by our Faults we dre 
ruin'd,. as by our Behaviour, after having. 
committed them. Arr humble Acknows. 
ledgment diſarms Hue, and mitigates Au- 
ger. Women,. who have had the Misfor-. 
rune to fall from.their Duty, and revolt from. 
Virtue and Modeſty, ought, in reſpect to 
Cuſtom and violated Civility, to appear 
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with an Air of Humility : Tis a kind of 
Reparation, the Publick exacts z, and re. 


members your Errors, the Moment you 
ſeem to have forgotten them. Repentance 
aſſures them of your Change: "Prevent 


therefore the natural Malignity, that reigns: - . 


thro' all Mankind; put yourlelf in the 
place, to which their Arrogance wou'd de- 
ſtine you; for they are always ready to hum- 
ble People; and when you have comply'd 
with their Wiſh, they will expect no more. 
Pride, on the contrary, after Faults, calls. 
back the Memory of them, and unmorta» 
hzes them. _ 8 | 


Lux us now paſs, my Child, to the 
Duties: of Society. I judg'd it requiſite, 


above. 


. | 
j > 
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above all, to withdraw you from the com- 
mon Road of Education, and the Prejudi- 
ces of Infancy; that it was neceſſary to- 
fortify your Reaſon, and inculcate certain 
Principles as your Support: I likewiſe 
thought, that the chief Diſorders of Life 
proceeded from falle Opinions; that falſe 

inĩons gave regular Sentiments; and 
that when the Mud was not enlighten'd, 
the Heart lay open to Paſſions. Moreover, 
that you muſt have a true Underſtanding 
to preferve you from Error; that you mull 
Have Sentiments in the Heart, which may 
clofe it againſt Paſſions. When you know 
Truth, and love Juftice, all the Virtues are 


in Security, 
"Tre firſt Duty of civil Life, is to think 

of others: thoſe, who live only for them 

ſelves; fall into Gontempt:. If you exact 

too much from others, you'll be refus'd all: 

Friendſhip, a good Character, and Service. 

Ciyit Liſe is a Communication of mutual: 

Offices: the moſt polite contribute the 

moſt. In thinking of the Happineſs of o- 
thers, you aſſure your own: this Maxim. 

is founded on Wiſdom. | | 


Nor HIN is more odious than Pe- 
ple, -who ſeem to live only: for themſelves. 

xtravagant Self-Love is guilty of great+ _ 
N Crimes: 


To 4 DAUGHTER 105 
Crimes: ſome Degrees leſs occaſions Vice 
but how little ſoever remains, it weakens 
Virtue, and the Charms ot Societ . 


Ts impoſſible to contract Friendſhip 
with Perſons of a predominant Self- love, 
and who make you feel the Effects of it 
yet Mankind will never be able to root it 
out: while the World has Inhabitants, 
that Paſſion will reign. ; 


. B ur there is beſides, an artful Self- 
dove, which -exerciſes:not itſelf at the Ex- 
pence of others. en une 


W commonly believe we raiſe our 
ſelves, in abaſing our Fellow- Creatures, 
'when indeed it only makes ys appear en- 
vious and ſlandering. Goodneſs is far more 
advantageous than Malignity. Do good 
Offices when in your power; {peak well of 
all the World, and never judge with Ri- 
pour, "Theſe. Acts of Virtue and Genero- 
ſity, often repeated, will acquire you, in 
the End, a great and. glorious Reputation. 
Every body will be. intereſted to praiſe you; 
to di miniſn you Defects, and augment your 
good Qualities. 'You:muſt.buzld your Re- 
putation on your on Virtues, and not on 

the Demerits of others: remember then, 
that their Perfections don't take away 
yours, and that you ought not to impute 

l WIL your 


108 ADVICE 
your want of Character to any but yourſelf, 


ONE of the things, that renders us 
moſt unhappy, is our depending too much 
on the Men; *tis allo the Source of our 
Injuſtice: we quarrel with them, not for 
what they owe, er promiſe us, but for 
what we hope from them; and that Ex- 
ꝓectation leads us into many Miſtakes. 


BE not too raſh in giving Judgment; 
liſten not to Calumnies ; oppoſe even the 
firſt Appearances; and never be haſty to 
condemn. Conſider, there are many Fal- 
Þoods. that look like Truths, as there are ma- 
ny Truths that wear the Air of Falſbood. 


Wr ought to imitate, in our private 
Judgments, the Equity obſerved in ſolemn 
ones. Judges never pronounce the dect- 
ſive Sentence, without firſt duly examin- 
Ang, weighing, and confronting the Wit- 
-. -nefles, on both Sides; but we, without 
any Conſideration, render ourſelves the Ar- 
bitrators of Reputation: the leaſt Proof 
ſuffices, the leaſt Authority ſeems 2 
when it is to condemn. Prompted by a 
'- -natural Propenſity to Detraction, we think 
we inherit what we take from others: 
whence proceed Hatred and Enmity; for 
all clandeſtine Actions come to light. 
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MINGLE therefore Equity with your 


Judgments : the ſame Juſtice you give te 


-others, will be meaſur'd to you again, If 
you wou'd defire to be thought and ſpo- 
ken well of, you muſt never think or ſpeak £ 


ill of any body. 


'CoMPLAISANCE is an Imitation of 
Charity; 'tis alſo one of the Duties of 


Society, it obhges you to give that Pre- 


\ 


terence to others, which is due to your 
_ ſelf; but this can only be practiſed and 


maintain'd at the expence of Self- love. 


Tis one of the gen Ties of Society, and 


the princi uality, that eſtabliſhes 
e pe Good Ha 


WIꝝ are naturally deſirous of Ruling, 


tho” unjuſtly. What Right have we to 
aſſume a Privilege over others? There is 


no Superiority but what is authoriz'd and 
"lawful; that only ought to give Prece- 


-dence. Endeavour to excel in Generofity 


and Good - nature; advance yourſelf by your - 

Services and Benefits; by this means you 
will be truly elevated. An entire Diſime:- 
reſtedneſs will alſo render you Indepen- 


-dant, and - raiſe you even more than Fof- 
tune: nothing can abaſe you more than tu 


Love of Riches. 
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umour in Conver- 


Tux are the Qualities of the Heart, 
that form agreeable Converſations: Wit = 
_  lonedoes not engage; for we often ſee thoſe, | 
who have a great Share of it, render 
_ themſelves hateful. They are commonly IU 
Pprepoſſeſs'd of their own Opinions, and 
gy an Authority to ſway other Peo- 
A e 3 


 Tro' Humility be regarded as a Chri- 
ſtian Virtue alone, yet you muſt. own, tis 
alſo one of Society; and ſo neceſſary too, 
that, without it, you will find it difficult 

to {upport Converſation. Tis the Idea 
you conceive of yourſelf, that makes you 
d tenacious of your own Rights, and infringe 
. 6ͤV-“Uĩ:” ß : 8 


any body: perfect Civility requires not al 
: $2 ' ES. 


* 
* 


* 
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. 4 F | « 
ners may not contradict Four Expreſlions, 


. ; * 
give vou Sentiments of Humility for your 
tcl, and Indulgence for others. 
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be content to merit it. t not te 
reject the Deſire of Glory, becauſe it is 
the ſureſt ſupport to Virtue: but the Dif- 
'H Þ-ficulty lies in chuſing true Glory. _ 


Toa DAUGHTER III 
BS humble without baby aſham' d: 
fach a Shame proceeds trom a ſecret P. 

and Pride is an Error, grounded on the O- 


pinion of your own Merits; and an /njuſ- 
rice, grounded o 
are not to others. 


* 


| REeyvrarion is a moſt deſirable. 
Good]; bur 'tis Weakneſs to aim at it With 
too much Ardor, and to do nothing, but 


with the View of D it: you muſt 


Accus ro yourſelf to look, witkoun 
Aſtoniſnmènt or Envy, on thoſe: above 
you: and on thoſe below you, without Con- 

>, tempr. Let not the Luſtre of Pomp im- 
poſe on you: 'tis Meanneſs of Soul to he 
ever proſtrate before Grandeur: Admira- 1 
tion is due only to Virtuemrt. 


TRA you may know the better how 
2 6 6 DING IS | As. 
to judge Men by their own Qualities, con- 


* ” » 
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n your appearing what you 


ou ought not to 


. * — 
a 
128 


fider the State of a Perſon burthen'd with * 
Honours, Dignities, and Riches; to whom 
nothing ſeems wanting, but, Who, in ef- 
fect, wants every thing, being nor poſſeſs d 
dt true Wealth. "THe alle, 0 RW 3 


all your might; no 


if their poverty were real, who believe 


themſelves poor. Nothing is wor ſe, ſays an 
Ancient, . Poverty in Riches, 9 the 
Il infecti ibe Soul. He, who is thus addict - 
- ed, endures all the Calamities of Opinion, 
without enjoying the Benefits of Fortune. 
Hie is blinded by his Error, and torn by his 
Paſſions; whereas a reaſonable Man, whe: 


has nothing hut the Subſtitutes of Wiſdom 


and ſolid Reflections for his Comforts, en- 
Joys a Tranquillity, that is not to be con- 


cCeiv'd: the Happineſ of the one, and the 


Misfortune of the other, proceed but from. 


—— 


their different ways of thinking, 


EN F» you find ourſelf the leaſt inclinabfe 
Revenge, oppoſe them withh 


to Hatred and 
| aſſions are more uns: 
. worthy of. a noble Soul. If you arc offen- 


Contempt, and that's a Debt eaſy to be. 
paid. hoever tails in things indifferent, 


 ſhou'd be treatd with. Indulgence ; bur. 
there are times in Life, when you mult. 


expect to meet with Injuſtice: times, in; 
which thoſe Friends, for whom you have 


done the moſt, will. be moſt ready to con- 
demn you; yet, after having taken proper 


Methods to convince them of their Baſeneſs, 
lei not your Obſtinacy proſecute the Inju- 
ry any further. You ought to court the. 


Eſteem. of your Friends; but when you: _ 
1 N __ nd 


1 
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ded, you ought. only to return. it with * 


4845 Moderation, than thoſe, who attack you, 
FF have Malie. Tis only elevated Souls, 
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find People who judge you by prepoſſeſ® + 
ſion, or who are of Natures too violent 
to be contradicted, tis moſt Prudence to- 
* withdraw the Acquaintance for whatever 
you do in fuch Converſation, will never 
e approv'd. Tis then you muſt oppoſe” 
their Injuſtics, the Rampart of your I- 
nocence Remember, that if their Praiſes 
did not augment your Worth, their abaſing 
you does not diminiſh it: You muſt, there - 
fore, without having the worſe Opinion 
of yourtelf, commiſerate them, and ſay, 
they have ill Eyes. Reflect, that with good 
Qualities, you ſurmount Hatred and Envy; 
and let the Hopes, .inſpir'd by Virtue, be- 
your Support and Conſolation. 


Dox'r think of revenging yourſelf a- 
other way, than by behaving with more. 


i 


that are touch'd with the Glory of for- 
giving,, RT 2195. 


Couronr yourfelf in having a Right 
to the Eſteem they refuſe you. Vou are 
permitted to take only one ſort of Re- 
venge: tis that of doing good to thoſe, 

who have offended you; by this you over- 

come even the Mind of your Enemy, and 

take not from your own Virtue, Cæſar gives 

uz an Example of it. His Lieutenant La- 
N | - 8 bienus, , 


K3 
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bienus, forſaking him, at a Time, in which 
he had moſt need of him, and going over 
to the Camp of Pompey, left behind him 
very great Treaſures, which Cæſar ſent af- 
ter him, with this Meſſage :. Behold the Re 


* 


venge of Cæſar! 


II is prudence to profit by the Faults of 
others, even tho' they hurt us; but for the 
moſt part, they begin the wrong, and we 
finiſh it, by making au ill uſe of the Right 
they give us over them: we take too great 
| an Advantage of their Faults, which is an. 
Injuſtice, and Violence. of Nature, that. 
makes all the Witneſſes of ir againſt us. If 
we ſuffer with Moderation, every one will. 
be for us, aud the Faults of thoſe, who in- 
jure us, doubled by our Patience. 1 * 1 
Wu x you find yourſelf deceiv'd b LA . + 
your Friend, diſſemble the Knowledge of FF 
it: the Moment he perceives you are ſenn- 
ſible of it, his Malignity augments, -and | 
his Malice is without Reſtraint. While 
you diſſemble, you flatter his Self. love; he 
enjoys the Pleaſure of tmpoſing on you 
and believes himſelf ſuperior, while he 
ſeems to triumph in your Error. In not 
appcaring to know his Intents, you give 
him the time of repenting and coming to 
himſelt; and then it requires no more than 
à Service done in a proper manner, to 


\ 
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render him more fincercly atrach'd for the 
future. an 


Bx inviolable in your Words; but to- 


acquire an entire Confidence in them, re- 


member, you muſt guard. them with the 
extreameſt Nicety. Have reſpect for Truth. 
even in the moſt indifferent things: chink. 


that nothing is ſo contemptible as to wound 


ir. They ſay, that he, Who is given to ly- 
ing, contemns God, and fears Man; but he, 
— {4 peaks Truth, and does good Actions, 
is like to God. You ſhou'd alſo avoid 

Oaths: the word alone of an honeſt Per- 
ſon, ought to have the ſame Authority. 


| POLITE NES s is a Deſire of pleaſing, 
given us by Nature, and augmented by 
A ducation, and good Company. Politeneis 
s the Supplement of Virtue: they ſay, it 
came into the World, when this B er 
of Heaven abandon'd it. In former Ages. 
when the Empire of Virtue flouriſh'd, they 
knew little of Politeneſs: it was ſince in- 
troduced by Voluptuouſneſs, and is the Pro- 
duct ot Luxury and Delicacy. Many have 


diſputed whether it 18 Vice or Virtue, with: 
out attempting either to decide, or define © 


ey 
o 
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it; but if I may be allow'd to ſpeak my 
Sentiments, I believe it one of the ſtron- 
eſt Links of Society, becauſe it contri- 
Peresvery much to Peace, is a Preparation 


to 
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ſelves, and give them the firſt Rank in our. 


+-+72ytr'd,. always incurs an univerſal Contempt. 
Politeneſs is the Art of reconciting what 


never failing Graces to all thoſe who wear i 
neſs: you arrive at them, in proportion to 


in your Silence. 


to Charity, and an Imitation even of Hu- 
mility. True Politeneſs is modeſt, and as 
it ſeeks to pleaſe, knows the Means to ſuc- 
ceed, is to ſhow we prefer others to our 


PRIDE ſeparates us from Society; 


Selt- love aſſumes a place, it can't enjoy 
vrithout controul; and when once diſco- 


we owe to ourſelves and others; for both 
theſe Duties have their limits, and when 
exceeded, become either. Pride or Flattery. 


PERSON S of a Polite Behaviour, have 
4 Sweetneſs in all their Motions; tis the 


5 

Girdle of Venus; it embelliſhes, and gives 
+8 
TRHERE are many Degrees of Polite- 
the Delicacy of your Mind; it appears in 
our Manners, in your Diſcourſe, and even 


Tx ux Politeneſs forbids you to boaſt | 
ur own-PerfeCtions, as alſo to be inſenſible 


of other People's Misfortunes. It requires 
only good Converſation to poliſh the Man- 


ners, 
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ners, but you muſt Have a great deal of De- 
licacy to poliſh the Mind. Politeneſs covers 


many Defects, and enhances your Virtues. ( "of 


| Thoſe, who fail in Manners, have need of 
ſolid Qualities to attone; and even then, 


the Reputation will-tornritſelf Nowly: Im 


fine, Politeneſs coſts little, and renders much. 


NOoTRHLN G. is more becoming W. | 
Perfon than Silence: By it you are enabled 
to Judge of others, and hazard nothing your. 

ſelf : But take care it has not the Appearance. 
of Haughtineis or Contempt; it ought to 


| be the Effect of your Modeſty, and not of 


your Pride. But,. as one cannot always be. 
lent, remember, that the firſt Rule to 
Seat well, is to think well 


W 1 x your Ideas are coherent and uns 


; min ed, your Diſcourſe will be mann 85 


and full.ot Modeſty and Civility. Always 


bear a Reſpe& for Prejudices and Cuſtom: 7 


Tbe Expreſſions denote the Sentiments, and 
the Sentiments are the Expreſſions of the. 
Manners. FCC 


Y ov: muſt; above all, avoid an Over- 

Gaiety of Humour; for we rarely eſteem 
what contributes to our Mirth. Give At- 
tention to others more than to yourſelf: 
Chuſle rather to be valu'd than admir'd :. 
Show. neither in your Eyes, nor. Manners, 
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a Air of Levity: And let what you fay be 
| at leaſt the Subject of it: The World 
ies People; who talk tothe Ear, with: 
out faying any —_ to the Mind: You. 

ought therefore in ſpeaking, either to pleaſe - 
or inſtruct; for when you require Attention,.. 
it expects to be gratity'd. An indifferent 
5 Diſcourſecannor too ſhort, | 


2 ROVE, but rarely admire Too 
much Admiration inclines to Folly. Baniſh 
from your Difcourſe all Art and Subtlety: 
The principal Prudence conſiſts in ſpeaking. 

little, - and in having more Diffidence of 
5 than others. An upright Con 
duct, and the Reputation of Probity, at- 
tract moſt Confidence and Eſteem; and in 
the Conſequence, reap more e 
from Fortune, than by irregular Courſes. 
Nothing renders you ſo worthy of great 
things, and exalts you ſo much above others, F 
as an exact r 62 be 


| Fa 17: not to e Doieſficks with” 
Nane y An Ancient ſays, Ve fhou'd 
regard them as unfortunate Friends. Remem- 
ber, you owe to Chance alone, the extreme 
Difference between you. Let them not 
feel then their Conditions, nor augment the 


$a. 


Weight of their Cares; for nothing is more 


mean than to be haughty to theſe under our 


: 3 
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a DAUGHT ERK. 
Tara them not with outrageen“ 
"Terms : 'Tis a ſort of Behavieur, which 
-ought to be unknown to delicate and polite 

| e eſtabliſh'd, con- 
trary to the natural Equality of Mankind, 
ought to be ſoſten d. Can we expe ta ſind 
Domeſticks without Faults, when weſhow 
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them daily ourſelves? Bear with them then - BM 


fore. When your Humour or Paſſion ſur- 


-mounts your Reaſon, which can't well be 


conceal'd from thoſe about you, What an 
Example do you ſet before -their-Eyes-! 

Does not this depri ve you of deko 
reproving them ? You muſt not demean 

yourſelf by too much Familiarity with 
them; but it is your Duty to afford them 
your Aſſiſtance, your Counſels, and your 
Benefits, in proportion to your Station, and 
their Neceſſities. = 5 


__ 'You ougght to preſerve an Authority 
over your Domeſticks, but with Mildneſs: 
Neither ſhou'd you always threaten, with- 
out chaſtiſing, leſt your Menaces become 
-contemptible ; but you muſt only exert 
your Pewer when Perſuaſions fail. Re- 
member, chat Humanity and Chriſtianity 

equal all. The Impatience and Ardor of 

Mouth, join'd to the falſe Idea we have t 
ourſelves, make us regard Servants, & Pe 
ple of a different Naturen but theſe Senti- 


ments 
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ments are contrary to the Modeſty we owe 


_ *toourſelves, and the Tenderneſs.due io our 


EN cOUnA e not the Flattery of Do- 


meſticks: And to prevent the Impreſſion 


ſuch Inſinuations, often repeated, may make 


on you, remember, theie are People in the 
Service of ygur Weakneſs and your Pride. 


Ir by Misfortune, my Child, you fol- 
low not my Counſels; if they are loſt upon 
you, they will be of uſe to myſelt. Theſe 


Reflections are new Engagements to endea- 


vour at Virtue. I muſt fortify my Reaſon, 
even in ſpite of me, and lay myſelf under a 
Neceſſity of obeying it, elſe it will be to 


my Confuſion to have known, and not to 
have correſponded with it. 


To conclude, my Child, nothing ND "Fa 


more . er r than to write on 
Matters, which call bac 


all my Faults. In 
expoſing them to you, I diveſt myſelf of 


my Privilege ot reprovingʒ I ſupply you 


with Arms againſt myſelf, and permit you 


to make uſe ot them, if you perceive in 
me the Vices oppoſite to the Virtues I re- 
-commend to you: For Counſels are without 


on 


Authority, when unſupported by Exam- 
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